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PREFACE 


Tus little book, written by an Englishman 
mainly from American sources, is dedicated, 
without permission, to those very able pub- 
licists who, by making the Christian Science 
Momior one of the best-informed journals of 
our time, have prompted one at least of their 
readers to ask himself the question, ‘‘ What, 
then, is Christian Science ? ”’ 
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CHAPTER I 
THE PROPHETESS 


I’m going home! Home to the land where sects are as 
the sands of the seashore, and no belief is too queer to 
become a cult.—STEPHEN DUGGAN. 


ORTH America is the land of new religions. 

We find here, as in Asia Minor in the second 
century of the Christian era, an intellectual and 
emotional soil wonderfully adapted for the growth 
of religious experiences and enterprises. No belief 
is too wild, too crude, or too fantastic to prevent 
its acceptance by some section or other of the vast, 
miscellaneous, and mobile population which in- 
habits this continent. As the power of institu- 
tional religion is weak and education in the main 
superficial, vagaries of the religious imagination, 
which the discipline of the Church might coerce or 
the criticism of the intellect dissolve, are found to 
flourish in tropical abundance. Some of these 
creeds have the short life of a butterfly; they 
spring up, sun themselves for a moment, and 
then disappear into everlasting darkness. Others, 
responding to some larger or more substantial need 
of the human heart, make converts, create institu- 
tions, and survive the men and women to whose 
Original impulse they owed their existence. Of 
these more permanent manifestations of the 


American religious impulse, by far the most 
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remarkable, judged by the width of its appeal and 
the extent of the material resources at its command, 
is Christian Science. 

The founder of this movement was a woman who 
combined in her own person many characteristic 
qualities of the North American people. She was 
a sincere, though quite uncritical, student of the 
Bible, the wife of three husbands, who wrote a Best 
Seller, launched some successful newspapers, and 
died leaving nearly three million dollars, all made 
out of religion. Judged by its external tests, no 
career could be more successful. Long before Mary 
Baker Eddy “ passed out of the flesh,’’ she was the 
recipient of semi-divine honours, a source of legend, 
and the centre of amythology. A great church in 
Boston was erected for the conduct of Christian 
Science worship, and decorated with affectionate 
munificence by her admiring disciples. A special 
shrine, known as ‘“‘ The Mother’s Room,’ was 
remarkable for an onyx mantelpiece of opalescent 
green, an onyx table, a large china lamp and shade, 
an Assyrian bridal veil, silvery-green plush 
draperies and antique Persian rugs, a handkerchief, 
a tiny pincushion, dressing-gown, slippers, and a 
large oil painting (a gift from the Reverend Mother 
herself) of the little rocking-chair covered in black 
hair-cloth in which she sat while writing Sczence 
and Health. 

To the zealots of the faith hers was a figure hardly 
less holy and significant than the person of Jesus 
Himself. Had she not restored the lost art of 
Christian healing? . Was she not appointed to 
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illumine for the world the female aspect of the god- 
head? Was it not her’ mission to complete the 
message of Christ, and to add to those old Scrip- 
tures composed so long ago, so far away, and in 
languages so unfamiliar, a modern supplement, 
more intelligible, more actual, more closely adjusted 
to the practical needs of man? Miss Sybil Wilbur, 
her authorised biographer, does not affect to con- 
ceal the place which Mary Baker Eddy holds among 
the sacred loyalties of the devout. That gallant 
American lady compares herself to the author of 
the earliest Synoptic Gospel. ‘‘I place myself,” 
she writes, ‘“ unreservedly on the methods of St. 
Mark.”’ Miss Wilbur’s piety is beyond reproach, 
and if her style is not that of the Evangelist, the 
discrepancy, should it attract the notice of the 
faithful, will be certain to escape their censure. 
There is nothing romantic about the origin of 
the prophetess. She was born on July 16th, 1821, 
in a plain timber-built farmhouse overlooking the 
broad valley of the Merrimac, and situated in the 
township of Bow, New Hampshire. Her father 
was a thriving yeoman of the name of Baker, whose 
family had been settled for six generations in those 
pleasant fields and uplands of Puritan New Eng- 
land, a devout, sharp-tempered Calvinist, surer of 
hell fire than of his crops and seasons, and holding 
in its extreme form the awful doctrine that the 
majority of the human race were destined to eternal 
damnation. From this dark and forbidding view 
of human destiny a serene and cultivated wife and 
six healthy children, three ‘of either sex, failed to 
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detach him. Thenaseventhchild wasborn. She 
was a girl, and received the name of Mary. 

The child was studious and hysterical. ‘‘ Now 
she would fall headlong to the floor writhing and 
screaming in apparent agony. At other times she 
became rigid like a cataleptic and continued for 
some time in a state of suspended animation.” 
Dr. Ladd, the village physician, diagnosed “ hysteria 
mingled with bad temper ’’; but, whatever may 
have been the moral and physical root of these con- 
vulsive disorders, they spared Mary the roughening 
routine of the district school, and gave her space 
for dreams and meditation. She read Thomson’s 
Seasons, wrote melancholy little verses, and resolved 
to become a great authoress. Above all else, she 
read and re-read the Bible. Finding that David 
prayed three times daily, she determined to do like- 
wise. In her ninth year she heard voices. Was it 
a symptom of overstrain, as her fond relatives 
imagined, or a Divine call, as the devout were sub- 
sequently disposed to imagine? In any case, she 
was no tame recipient of the family theology. At 
the age of twelve, she tells us, she declared war 
on the paternal doctrine of unconditional election, 
and embarked on a struggle with her obstinate 
father which reduced her to a bed of sickness. A 
mother’s loving care, we are given to understand, 
was of more avail in effecting a cure than the medi- 
cinesofthe physician. ‘‘ My mother, as she bathed 
my burning temples, bade me lean on God’s love, 
which would give me rest if I went to Him in 
prayer,aSlwaswonttodo. Seeking His guidance, 
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I prayed: and a soft glow of ineffable joy came 
over me. The fever was gone and I rose and 
dressed myself, in a normal condition of health. 
Mother saw this and was glad. The physicians 
marvelled, and the ‘ horrible decree ’ of predestina- 
tion—as John Calvin rightly called his own tenet— 
for ever lost its power over me.” 

In a word, an instance of faith cure and a pre- 
monition of the Church of Christ Scientist. Every 
familiar ingredient of the Christian Science miracle 
is present—the inefficiency of medicine, the power 
and instantaneous healing effect of prayer, the 
amazement of the physicians, the profound and 
permanent spiritual consequence of a change 
accomplished by spiritual means. All autobio- 
graphy is a mixture of truth and falsehood ; and, in 
throwing back into early childhood an experience 
to support her later theories, the prophetess of the 
New Religion may have suffered from one of the 
commonest forms of self-deception which beset the 
human mind. 

Persons subject to hysteria make bad witnesses. 
Long afterwards, when this little girl was famous 
and middle-aged, it became natural to her and to 
her admirers to find analogies between the lives of 
Christ and of the prophetess who had revealed to 
the modern world the lost art of Christian healing. 
At the age of twelve Christ had confounded the 
doctors in the Temple. Whom had Mrs. Eddy 
confounded at the age of twelve? The answer was 
that she had confounded her father by denying 
predestination and the mempers of the Congrega- 
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tional Church at Tilton by refusing, upon her 
admission, to accept the doctrine of “ Transub- 
stantiation’”’ [szc]. The autobiography of the saint 
is not immune from error. Mary Baker, as the 
records show, was, at the time of her admission to 
the Congregational Church at Tilton, not twelve, 
but seventeen, years of age. 


Tilton (or Sanbornton Bridge, as it was then 
called) was a little New Hampshire country town, 
into the neighbourhood of which Mary’s parents 
removed when she was in her fifteenth year. Here 
was Dr. Sanborn’s academy for girls, and a Sunday 
school, and the Rev. Enoch Corser, a benevolent 
silver-haired Congregationalist minister with a 
leonine head and shaggy eyebrows and strong 
views on the value of hell fire, and here, too, was a 
sufficient supply of marriageable young men. Mary 
Baker, like her sisters, was good-looking. As she 
taught in the Sunday school she aroused the 
admiration of the children for her becoming 
clothes, her gloves, her fine cambric handkerchief, 
her sweet musical voice and little affectation of 
speech and manner, her deep-set blue eyes (or were 
they grey?) and chestnut hair. At Dr. Sanborn’s 
academy she continued her broken studies, and was 
supplied with a training in rhetoric which was 
probably less deleterious to the mind than the 
vague smattering of metaphysics which she had 
acquired from a premature participation, at the 
age of twelve, in the yindergraduate studies of an 
elder brother. Walks and talks with the Rev. 
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Enoch Corser furnished the religious side of her 
education. ‘‘ One can picture them,” writes Miss 
Wilbur (after the manner of St. Mark), “ of a fine 
summer evening, the slender girl and the old 
scholar, in their usual promenade in the garden. 
. . . As she looked up at her pastor her great blue 
eyes poured sunshine upon him, and she smiled 
with such radiance that he was struck dumb in the 
midst of his defence of Hades.’ To the many 
reasons for challenging Dr. Corser’s pessimism there 
was soon to be added a very special reason in the 
shape of Mr. George Washington Glover, who had 
been associated with brother Samuel Baker in his 
business of contractor and builder in Boston and 
was now established at Charleston, South Carolina. 
Mr. or Colonel Glover (for are not all male Vir- 
ginians colonels ?) fell in love with Mary Baker, and 
was married to her two weeks before the Christmas 
of 1843. 

The life of a building contractor owning slaves 
and struggling for dollars cannot fail to provide 
problems for a religious nature. Mrs. Glover was 
repelled by the institution of slavery, but to Colonel 
George Washington Glover, living in Charleston, 
where all employers owned slaves, and emancipa- 
tion was expressly prohibited by law, business was 
business and slaves were money. The entreaties 
of the tender young wife were waved aside by the 
bustling young husband; but fate has its own 
ironic way of settling the controversies of mankind. 
A cathedral was required for the coloured popula- 
tion of Haiti. Colonel Glover, hot upon the dis- 
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charge of a lucrative contract, was struck down 
by the yellow fever at Wilmington, and an un- 
timely widowhood was followed by a surreptitious 
emancipation. 


Returning to her father’s home, the young widow 
gave birth to a son, a physical trial which gravely 
affected a constitution that was never robust. To 
spinal trouble, causing spasmodic seizures and 
followed by prostration, there were now super- 
added other evils—the loss of a husband’s property, 
the death of a cherished mother, the remarriage of 
a father, and the banishment of a child. The cir- 
cumstances under which Mrs. Glover was separated 
from her boy have never been entirely cleared up. 
That Mark Baker’s new wife should not have cared 
to have her husband’s grandson in the house is 
quite intelligible; but soon after Mark Baker’s 
remarriage Mrs. Glover had removed to the house 
of her elder sister. It is difficult to believe that 
Abigail Tilton, the wife of a wealthy manufacturer, 
could not have found room for her sister’s child, 
seeing that she had but two children of her own, a 
girlanda boy. It is possible that the presence of 
a noisy little boy was deemed to be bad for the 
nerves of a sensitive invalid; perhaps also that the 
nervous imaginings of the mother were not 
altogether wholesome for the son. But if there 
is anything certain about the character of our 
heroine it is that she was a woman of determined 
will and autocratic temper. Nobody can doubt 
that if Mrs. Glover had wanted to keep her child 
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with her she would have found means of doing so. 
It was the family view that she wanted no such 
thing, that she had conceived a nervous distaste of 
the child herself. ‘“‘ Mary,” they said, “‘ acts like 
an old ewe that won’t own its lamb. She won't 
have the boy near her.’’ Whatever the reason 
may be, the painful severance was effected, and the 
pen of the bereaved mother, desisting from its 
contributions to abolitionist literature, found relief 
in some verses entitled “‘ Mother’s Darling,” of 
which the following quatrain was subsequently 
recalled to the memory of her admirers by a not 
dissatisfied authoress : 


Thy smile through tears, as sunshine on the sea, 
Awoke new beauty in the surge’s roll ! 

Oh, life is dead, bereft of all, with thee — 

Star of my earthly hope, babe of my soul. 


The interesting widow, something of a poet, some- 
thing of a blue-stocking, something of a spiritualist, 
something of a politician—for she held and 
courageously expressed strong anti-slavery views— 
was not long left without a male admirer. Among 
the kinsmen of her new step-mother was Dr. 
Daniel Patterson, dentist and homeopathist, who 
descried in the invalid lady, with her wayward 
ailments and well-to-do relatives, an interesting 
patient and a hopeful wife. Dr. Patterson was a 
big, handsome, vulgar man, lavish in his attentions 
to women, and with a florid taste in costume, which 
led him to carry his silk hat and kid gloves into 
remote country villages. ,His cheery confidence 
vanquished all obstacles. He used the arguments 
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most likely to tell with a lady very anxious about 
her health and often fretting for her absent child. 
A course of homeopathy would expel the disease, 
and as for the boy, nothing would be easier, once 
they were married, than to settle in the neigh- 
bourhood of Groton, where the little George Glover 
was now, under the tutelage of an affectionate 
nurse, unfolding the resources of a boisterous and 
not too pleasant disposition. The suit prospered, 
and in 1850 Mary Glover, née Baker, then in the 
thirtieth year of her age, was married to her hand- 
some and exuberant dentist. 

The homeopathy and the marriage were alike 
failures. Further acquaintance with the showy 
Dr. Patterson disclosed some serious defects of 
character. He was too attentive to the ladies, too 
neglectful of affairs. He was, in fact, sold up. 
Moreover, he cannot be said to have implemented 
the undertakings with respect to the boy George 
which he appears to have made during the period 
of his courtship. The Pattersons, indeed, did move 
to Groton in 1856, presumably in order to be near 
the boy ; but the visits of George were not agree- 
able. Dr. Patterson, probably at his wife’s instiga- 
tion, reported to Abigail Tilton that the boy 
exhausted his mother; and again the family 
influence was brought to bear to secure a separa- 
tion; this time with decisive success, for it was not 
until he had reached the age of thirty-four, and was 
the father of two children, that his mother once 
more set eyes upon her son. 

Was Mrs. Patterson‘ a reluctant or a passive 
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victim of these proceedings? Was there, counter- 
working the emotions of a mother’s heart, the 
feeling that perhaps, after all, this noisy and very 
healthy little boy might not be the best thing for 
her precious health? The official explanations of 
this episode, given long afterwards by the famous 
religious heroine, are certainly curious. We are 
asked to believe that the boy was spirited away from 
his mother by some malign conspiracy, that he was 
removed to a region in the west whither he could 
not be traced, that he was falsely informed of his 
mother’s death and supplied with a strange guar- 
dian, and that in all this sinister tragedy Dr. Patter- 
son was in some shadowy way a consenting, if not 
a shaping, figure. Poor Dr. Patterson! To pro- 
tect the slumbers of an exacting invalid how often 
had he not been sent out into the night to wage a 
forlorn campaign against croaking frogs! If he 
thought, as well he may have, that, for nerves so 
delicately spun and a temper so easily frayed, a boy 
in the home is even worse than a frog in the brook, 
who will greatly blame him? But Dr. Patterson 
was one of those luckless mortals who can do 
nothing right. 

Even the Civil War, which reversed so many 
reputations, did not alter Dr. Patterson’s name for 
infelicity. He must needs visit battles, not as a 
dentist nor as a combatant, but out of the curiosity 
of a tourist, and so one day, being pleasantly 
interested in the battle of Bull Run, and venturing 
too far in the direction of his opponents, he fell into 
enemy hands, and for the,remaining two years 
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of the war found rest alike from his practice 
and his wife in a Southern gaol. For a second 
time Mary Baker was set to face the world 
alone. 


How could she feel a sense of impoverishment at 
the loss of her uncongenial consort? Mary Baker 
was very closely engaged with her own important 
problems, spiritual and physical. Never, even in 
her least fantastic moments, had she regarded her- 
self as a creature moulded from the common clay. 
She was peculiar, with a soul and body which set 
her apart from and above her neighbours. She 
went into trances, and saw visions. In a society 
vividly interested in spiritualism, she made pre- 
tensions to clairvoyance, acted as a medium, and 
was even so daring as to indicate the spot at which 
Captain Kidd’s treasure would be unearthed. 
What if the treasure-hunters were disappointed in 
their quest? Mary Baker remained to herself and 
to others an unusual, an arresting, phenomenon. 
Her privileged communications with the other 
world, sometimes misleading but always impres- 
sive, her contributions in prose and verse to the 
local papers, the unusual and interesting character 
of her spinal ailments, so baffling to science, her air 
of authority and self-esteem, combined to secure 
for her a social importance with unfurnished and 
credulous minds. Shewasaboveall things engaged 
with problems of her own physical health. How 
could she shake off these vague, persistent ail- 
ments? Expedient chased expedient through her 
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busy and curious brain. To live suspended in a 
cradle, made to order and rocked by sedulous 
hands, how would that do? Soa cradle was con- 
structed, and for a time cradle-rocking became, 
not only a family, but a village, occupation. A diet 
of coarse bread and fruit and a nightly rub down in 
alcohol? That too was tried, without success. 
Dr. Vail’s famous water cure at Hill, taken on the 
special recommendation of Abigail Tilton? Failure 
followed failure. Finally she had recourse to a 
man of dubious reputation to whom Dr. Patterson 
had, on October 14th, 1861, furnished the par- 
ticulars of her complaint, in the hope that, where 
all others had failed, he, by his new and unorthodox 
methods, might achieve success. 


Phineas P. Quimby was one of those adventurers, 
more common perhaps in the New World than the 
Old, who, navigating the sea of knowledge without 
the charts and compass of education, end always 
by discovering to their own intimate satisfaction 
results which have eluded the wisdom of the ages. 
Quimby was the son of a blacksmith. In early 
manhood he had displayed ingenuity and inven- 
tiveness as a watchmaker. Then, excited by the 
exploits of Charles Poyen, a travelling French 
mesmerist, he discovered in himself an unusual 
degree of mesmeric power, toured the country with 
a boy medium, and built up a flourishing practice 
as a healer. Though he was small and slight, 
everything about him denoted energy, decision, and 
the best intentions. His fqrehead was high, his 
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quick black eyes full of kindness and intelligence, 
his small body highly charged with nervous force. 
Being entirely self-taught, he possessed all the 
pride of the autodidact. He believed in himself, 
and succeeded in communicating his confidence to 
an ever-widening circle of patients. At first he had 
laid stress upon the services of his medium to diag- 
nose disorders and to prescribe appropriate 
remedies. Later he found that the medium could 
be dispensed with, and if, upon occasions, clair- 
voyance and mesmerism were still employed, it was 
not from a continuing belief in their efficacy, but as 
a concession to the frailty of the patient. 

Some time before Mrs. Eddy’s visit to Portland, 
Quimby, now a grey-haired man of sixty, had come 
to the conclusion that there was only one cure for 
all diseases, the confidence of the patient in the 
healer. ‘“‘ My practice,’ he said, ‘is unlike all 
medical practice. I give no medicine, and make 
no outward applications. I tell the patient his 
troubles, and what he thinks is his disease, and my 
explanation is the cure. If I succeed in correcting 
his errors, I change the fluids of the system, and 
establish the faith in health. The Truth is the 
cure.” So he would sit by his patients, read their 
thoughts, and persuade them to think that their 
ailments were in some part of the body other than 
that which was in fact affected. He also at times 
employed clairvoyance in diagnosis, and rubbed 
the head and body, and sent his patient into a 
mesmeric sleep. By these means he undoubtedly 
effected cures, and, being a resourceful and clever 
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man, invented an absurd theory of health and 
disease to explain them. 


When Mary Baker presented herself in October 
1862 at the International Hotel, Portland, Maine, 
the popular healer sat down by her, told her that 
her animal spirit was reflecting its grief upon her 
body and calling it spinal disease. He then dipped 
his hands in water, rubbed her head violently, and 
sent her into a mesmeric sleep. She awoke cured 
of her pain. The next day the treatment was 
repeated, with the same astonishing and gratifying 
result. Nor was there a relapse. The cure 
appeared to be as permanent as it wasswift. How 
had it been effected? The patient (if we may trust 
an account written nearly thirty years afterwards) 
had no doubt as to the sources of Mr. Quimby’s 
power. “It is not magnetism which does this 
work, doctor. You have no need to touch me, nor 
disorder my hair with your mesmeric passes.”’ 
‘What then do you think does the healing? ’’ he 
asked. ‘“‘ Your knowledge of God’s law, your under- 
standing of the truth which Christ brought into the 
world and which had been lost for ages.”’ 

Unfortunately, Mr. Quimby was an unbeliever.! 

One thing was evident. Mrs. Patterson’s spinal 
disease was so far exorcised that she tripped up a 
hundred and eighty-two steps to the Dome of the 
City Hall to proclaim to the world the greatness of 

1 This allegation, F uaby from Mrs. Eddy, is 
violently contested by ay of te s friends, but is, on the 


whole, sustained bya seudy of the Quimby MSS. published 
in 1921. 
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Quimby. For, despite his profession of atheism, 
she believed in Quimby, insisting, in the face of 
reiterated protestations, that Quimby was the 
vessel of the Divine purpose, that magnetism and 
clairvoyance had nothing whatever to do with his 
success, and that mind healing through faith in 
od was the sole and sufficient explanation of the 
apparent miracle. Before this enthusiastic advo- 
cacy Mr. Quimby thought well to beat aretreat. If 
the dear, overwhelming lady would insist on com- 
paring him to the Founder of Christianity, it was 
not forhim to kick against the pricks. Theanalogy 
might be remote, but it might also be convenient. 
‘There were patients who might be gratified in 
teflecting, as he ruffled their hair in the morning, or 
as they sat unruffling it in the afternoon, that they 
were touched by an emanation of the Divine Spirit. 
An aroma of sanctity, ill as it accorded with his 
own temperament and convictions, might attract 
a new class of patient and justify higher fees. Per- 
haps magnetism, after all, was not so important ; 
‘perhaps, after all, matter was not everything, and 
there might be something in the insistent eloquence 
of the lady who wrote to the local newspapers com- 
‘paring him to Jesus Christ. Without abandoning 
his older methods, to which, even before Mrs. Patter- 
‘son’s appearance, he had ceased to attach a serious 
importance, Mr. Quimby was prepared, with a mild 
‘protest (“A defence against making myself equal to 
-Chnst ’’), to wear the unsolicited halo and to turn 
it to the best professional account : but the profane 
‘vulgar discovered incpngruities. In Portland the 
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public “ fairly caught its breath,” and exclaimed 
(in the language of the hagiographer), ‘‘ What, this 
Quimby compared to Christ ! What next? ”’ 

Mrs. Patterson had no doubt as to what should 
follow next. Mr. Quimby should write a great 
book upon the science of healing, setting out the 
true principles, hitherto concealed from mortals, 
for the preservation of health and the cure of 
disease. Now Mr. Quimby was not what is termed 
a literary man. Though he was fond of scribbling 
his thoughts in a copy-book, and could scribble with 
rapidity when he was about it, punctuation, ortho- 
graphy, and the use of capitals were foreign to his 
practice. Neither by discipline nor by devotion 
was he equipped for the ambitious réle designed for 
him by his devoted patient. He held that religious 
beliefs were founded in deception. Mrs. Patterson 
was an earnest advocate of the view that religion 
was all in all, and that matter, if not outside the 
category of being, was at least irrelevant. Mr. 
Quimby jotted down reflections on his cases; Mrs. 
Patterson embroidered her own reflections on Mr. 
Quimby’s reflections. The gentleman was con- 
fused; the lady was by no means clear; and the 
attempt to found upon the Quimby cures a philo- 
sophy of healing equally compatible with Quimby’s 
own processes and convictions, and the very oppo- 
site religious preconceptions entertained by his 
lady friend and literary coadjutor, was by no means 
an easy task. Nevertheless, to Quimby’s satisfac- 
tion, some literature was circulated in manuscript 
for the edification of his patients. 
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To Mrs. Patterson nothing was at the moment so 
important as to define, to preach, and to promote 
the Quimby system. She gave lectures on Quimby ; 
she wrote articles on Quimby; she indited poems 
to Quimby; she employed the resources of her 
industrious pen in contriving a philosophy for 
Quimby. The open scepticism of her sister, Mrs. 
Tilton, who tried Quimbyism on an unsatisfactory 
son and found it unavailing against alcohol and 
tobacco, did not deter her. So long as Quimby 
lived, Mrs. Patterson was an admiring, faithful, 
and, so far as strictly contemporary record goes, 
quite uncritical disciple. 

“‘ Mid light of science sits the sage profound,”’ she 
observes in a complimentary sonnet. Even in 
absence, the science of the sage—‘ the Christian 
Science,’ as he was sometimes moved to call it— 
was tremulously invoked, and thanks recorded for 
“angel visits,’ visits effectual, not only against 
the grave disorders of the flesh, but even against 
“small beliefs’ (for what, asked Mr. Quimby, was 
disease but erroneous belief?) such as ‘stomach 
trouble, backache, and constipation.” 


From these solemn occupations Mrs. Patterson 
was briefly diverted by the reappearance of a 
husband. Two years of a Southern prison had 
effected little change in the ebullient dentist. He 
was still as restless, as superficial, and as flighty as 
ever. Hardly was he restored to the bosom of his 
family than he was off upon a long tour, lecturing 
on his Southern experiences. At last he was pre- 
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vailed upon to settle down, to make a home for his 
wife, and to endeavour once again to build up a 
dental and medical practice. The Pattersons 
established themselves at Lynn, a flourishing centre 
of the boot and shoe industry in the proximity of 
Boston, which, in the courageous scriptures of the 
new religion, is likened to the shores of the Lake of 
(salilee. Here Dr. Patterson discovered an interest 
remote alike from his professional duties and from 
the religious meditations of a too earnest con- 
sort. He fell in love, and, decamping with the 
daughter of an opulent patient, left the philosopher 
of his hearth-side to face the world alone on a 
scanty allowance of two hundred dollars a year. 
The flight of Dr. Patterson, temporarily incon- 
venient and perhaps distressing as it may have 
been, made no difference to the general flow of 
his wife’s activities. The disappearance of Mr. 
Ouimby, who died early in 1866 of an ulcer in the 
stomach, which neither clairvoyance, nor mag- 
netism, nor mind healing could remove, was a far 
more important event. Quimby eliminated, the 
way was open for Quimby’s disciple to unfold at 
will what she conceived to be the true as opposed to 
the erroneous elements of the great master’s doc- 
trine. The date of Mr. Quimby’s death 1s, there- 
fore, by no obscure chain of causation, the date of 
the birth of Christian Science. Butas philosophies 
arise out of wonder, so religions spring out of 
miracle. A mere development of doctrine, such 
as it is the task of rationalising historians to record, 
has no spectacular value. ,The truth of a new 
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faith must be confirmed by a miraculous cure. 
Such a miracle was fortunately forthcoming at the 
psychological moment to illustrate the origins of 
Christian Science. 


It was in Massachusetts, in February 1866, and after 
the death of the magnetic doctor, Mr. P. P. Quimby, 
whom spiritualists would associate therewith, but who 
was in no wise connected with this event, that I dis- 
covered the science of Divine metaphysical healing 
which I afterwards named Christian Science. The dis- 
covery came to passin thisway. During twenty years 
prior to my discovery I had been trying to trace all 
physical effects to a mental cause; and in the latter 
part of 1866 I gained the scientific certainty that all 
causation was Mind, and every effect a mental 
phenomenon. 

My immediate recovery from the effects of an injury 
caused by an accident, an injury that neither medicine 
nor surgery could reach, was the falling apple that led 
me to the discovery how to be well myself, and how to 
make others so. 

Even to the homeopathic physician who attended 
me, and rejoiced in my recovery, I could not then 
explain the modus of my relief. I could only assure 
him that the Divine Spirit had wrought the miracle—a 
miracle which later I found to be in perfect scientific 
accord with Divine law. 


“The injury which neither medicine nor surgery 
could reach’ was caused by an accident which 
was thus reported in the Lynn Reporter of February 
3rd, 18606 : 


Mrs. Mary Patterson of Swampscott (a suburb of 
Lynn) fell upon the ice near the corner of Market and 
Oxford streets on Thursday evening and was severely 
injured. She was taken up in an insensible condition 
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and carried into the residence of S. M. Bubier, Esq., 
near by, where she was kindly cared for during the 
night. Dr. Cushing, who was called, found her injuries 
to be internal and of a severe nature, inducing spasms 
and internal suffering. She was removed to her home 
in Swampscott yesterday afternoon, though in a very 
critical condition. 


It appears that Dr. Cushing had said little, but 
that “ his face and manner conveyed more than his 
words ’’; enough, in any case, to justify the com- 
munication of one of those sombre and alarming 
paragraphs which the reporter of a local paper 
expects to receive and friends and relations are 
delighted to furnish. In fact, Dr. Cushing diag- 
nosed the case as one of concussion, possibly 
accompanied by spinal dislocation. ‘‘ I found her,” 
he says, “very nervous, partially unconscious, 
semi-hysterical, complaining by word and action of 
severe pain in the back of her head and neck.”” He 
prescribed some mild remedies, the third decimal 
alternation of arnica, and afterwards one-eighth of 
a grain of morphine, and does not appear to have 
been surprised at the patient’s recovery. Being 
interrogated by Miss Wilbur in 1907, he stated that 
he did not remember being told at the time of a 
miraculous cure through the power of prayer. 

Far otherwise were the impressions communi- 
cated to the world more than twenty years after 
the event by the Founder of Christian Science. 
“The miracle of the fall at Lynn ”’ had now long 
become an article of an established faith, a corner- 
stone of the True Church, an, experimentum cructs, 
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pure of disturbing factors, upon which the remedial 
efficacy of prayer could be securely based. The 
inconvenient circumstance that a distinguished 
medical practitioner had been called in, that he had 
attended the patient on four successive days, that 
he had prescribed medicines and an opiate, that his 
medicines and opiates had been taken, could not be 
altogether denied; but it was contended that the 
doctor had not been summoned by the patient’s 
will, that his remedies were wholly inadequate to 
effect a cure, and that the dose prescribed for the 
second day had been heroically declined. Mrs. 
Eddy, as by this time she was called, does not 
minimise her heroism in declining, as after twenty- 
five years she thinks she did, toempty Dr. Cushing’s 
bottle. ‘‘ The miracles recorded in the Bible,’’ 
she writes, “‘ which had before seemed to me super- 
natural, grew divinely natural and apprehensible. 
Adoringly I discovered the Principle of His holy 
heroism and Christian example on the cross when 
He refused to drink the ‘ vinegar and gall,’ a 
preparation of poppy or aconite to allay the 
tortures of crucifixion.” 

Time has its own transforming alchemy. As 
time went on, the cure at Lynn, despite the annoy- 
ing intervention of Dr. Cushing, with his opiates 
and medicines, was taken to supply the definitive 
proof of the new religion and art of healing, and 
vested with properties of increasing importance for 
the history of mankind. “In the year 1866,” 
observes the prophetegs, ‘‘ I discovered the Christ 
Science, or Divine Laws of Life, Truth, and Love, 
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and named my discovery Christian Science.”” The 
evidence of this portentous revelation was supplied 
by the fall at Lynn. ‘‘ Dr. Cushing pronounced my 
injury incurable, and that I could not survive three 
days because of it.” Dr. Cushing, who was after- 
wards called in to treat Mrs. Patterson for a cough, 
denies in terms that he ever made the statement 
attributed to him. 

The historical student is entitled to doubt 
whether at this epoch of her life Mary Baker was 
as firmly established in her subsequent faith as she 
afterwards professed to be. Had she altogether 
abandoned magnetism, seeing that her pupils con- 
tinued to rub the heads of their patients till 1872 ? 
Did she or did she not still repose some lingering 
faith in spiritualism? Were the absurd letters 
written to Mrs. Crosby, in which she pretended to 
personate the spirit of her dead brother Albert, 
merely a practical joke, devised to laugh a silly 
woman out of her spiritual follies? Or are they 
capable of another interpretation? Was Mrs. 
Patterson, the guest in a spiritualist household, 
endeavouring to impress her hostess with the com- 
munications which a gifted sister could establish 
with a brother’s ghost? We incline, with Mrs. 
Crosby, who received and subsequently published 
these letters, to the latter hypothesis, for the parent 
of Christian Science was not prone to jests, but, 
like the solicitor in Pendennis, “‘ by profession a 
serious person.”’ 

The faith-healing of Lynn 4s now the consecrated 
doctrine of a wealthy Church. Yet 1866 has not. 
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always been assigned as the natal year of Christian 
Science, nor the cure at Lynn linked with it as an 
evidential miracle. Mythologies do not spring from 
the ground full grown. They develop from the 
seed, taking shape and colour from the circumam- 
bient air, and waxing with each successive relaxa- 
tion of critical pressure. Only after three earlier 
dates had been propounded and discarded did the 
Founder of Christian Science decide to discover in 
1866 the natal year of the new religion. Only 
many years after she had paid his bill did she 
venture to publish the fact that Dr. Cushing had 
declared her illness incurable. It is at least note- 
worthy that, writing a fortnight after the accident 
to Mr. Dresser, a fellow-pupil of Quimby’s, and 
specially interested in mind-healing, she made no 
reference to a miraculous recovery. 

However this may be, there is no reason to doubt 
that the accretions of spiritualism and magnetism 
were beginning to fall away from the central core of 
doctrine which found in Christian faith the sole and 
sovereign remedy for the imagined pains of man- 
kind. But the world still remained cold and scep- 
tical. Sister Abigail (Mrs. Tilton) was a thorough- 
going Philistine, and would have nothing to do with 
sister Mary’s eccentricities. Ellen Pilsbury roundly 
denied that she had benefited by Aunt Mary’s 
cure. To the well-to-do people like the Winslows 
the lady healer appeared to be chasing a delusion. 

The manner of her life during the three years 
which followed the cyre at Lynn is something of a 
mystery. She flits from one obscure lodging-house 
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to another. She makes a convert of Hiram 5%. 
Crafts, a heel-finisher, and for some time lives in his 
humble household until tiffs with Mrs. Crafts, a 
spiritualist, drive her afield. She stays with Mrs. 
Webster, a silly old lady who owns a “ spiritualist 
room’ and “ spiritualist furniture,’’ until she 1s 
ejected for her revolutionary opinions by Mrs. 
Webster’s son, who has no mind for seeing his 
holiday spoiled by perpetual perorations to pro- 
mote a cause of which he heartily disapproves. 
Many of her hostesses are spiritualists, for spiritual- 
ism was a fashionable creed in Massachusetts. 
Meanwhile she was steadily writing. A public 
library was unneeded. It was sufficient to own 
the Bible and her Quimby note-books, for she had 
set herself the task of commenting on the Scriptures 
in the light of her new-found belief. 

In the early stages of her career as a healer, and 
while her ambitious literary work was still on the 
anvil, she did not scruple to acknowledge her 
indebtedness to Quimby. She would, says Mrs. 
Wentworth, her hostess in 1869, fold her hands on 
her lap, tilt her head on one side, and, gently 
nodding, explain in mincing tones, “I learnt this 
from Dr. Quimby, and he made me promise to 
teach it to at least two persons before I die.’”’ She 
taught also from a Quimby manuscript. It was 
not until long afterwards, when her book was 
famous and she had become the head of a flourishing 
sect, that she proclaimed her complete indepen- 
dence of Quimby’s teaching, and that, confronted 
with the letters and addresses in which, in the first 
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flush of her grateful enthusiasm, she had lauded 
Quimby to the skies, she replied that her old master 
had placed her under a mesmeric spell, and that 
she was not to be held accountable for anything 
which she had then written in his praise. 

Gratitude and honesty are flowers which seldom 
grow upon the soil of a nature at once hysterical 
and ambitious. If our heroine fell short of the 
ordinary standards of intellectual integrity, if she 
was not above repudiating an intellectual debt, if 
in the later stages of a successful life she was 
brought to see her past through a glaze of senti- 
ment, and to regard herself as a figure sweet and 
saintly, original and inspired, exposed to great 
and malignant tribulations, but marked out by 
God from the first as a chosen vessel of his sublime 
purpose, we need not blame her overmuch, A 
popular leader is always something of a charlatan, 
an autobiographer something of a poet; and the 
powers of self-deception accorded to the hysterical 
are acknowledged to be great. It is, then, no 
matter for surprise that Quimby was repudiated by 
the disciple who by ceaseless labouring had so 
worked his directing idea into her life that, com- 
bining with genuine religious sentiments and a 
strong foundation of self-esteem, it almost appeared 
to be an original part of her being. What exactly 
her book owes to Quimby remains, and will pro- 
bably continue to remain, a matter of doubt: nor 
does it much signify. If Sczence and Health would 
never have been written without Quimby, Quimby 
would certainly never have written Science ana 
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Health; and in the development of Christian 
Science that book, and that book only, has been of 
decisive importance. Even if the guiding thoughts 
were derived from Quimby’s teaching, it was only 
after they had passed through the dim, twisting 
corridors of Mary Baker’s mind, and had flowed 
out as a force operating upon her dominating will 
and shaping her impetuous and sustained activities, 
that the world began to take note of them. Sosome 
astute firm exploits the discovery of the scientific 
recluse, and makes for it a new and transformed 
life in the thoroughfares of business. 

In the scale of her ambition the pupil was fully a 
match for her master. Quimby, as is now made 
clear from his published note-books, believed him- 
self to be in possession of a secret of profound sig- 
nificance for mankind. Mary Baker was confident 
that to her it had been vouchsafed to discern the 
true meaning of that secret, and to make it avail- 
able for the spiritual guidance of humanity as a 
doctrine of revolutionary and decisive importance. 
Nor, if we take account of the curious spiritual 
atmosphere of New England at that time, is it alto- 
gether surprising that a woman so ill-furnished 
should have come forward with a panacea for all 
human ills. It was an age of Messianic preten- 
sions and of wild beliefs and expectations, some 
new and revolutionary, others old, even primitive, 


1 “** The scientific man or man outside matter,’ a 
phrase occurring in the Quimby MSS., anticipates, both 
in thought and language, a cardin®&l principle of Christian 
Science.’’—Dresser, The Quimby MSS., p. 236. 
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such as that all illness is of diabolic origin, or that 
men communicate with the spirit world, or that by 
some refinement of nature or clever expedient, 
such as a particular method of respiration, it might 
be possible to escape old age and death. The idea 
that God was both male and female, and that 
Christ had been incarnated a second time in the 
person of a certain Mary Lee, was fervently held by 
the Shakers, a religious sect established in the 
neighbourhood of Bow, and well known to the 
Founder of Christian Science. In 1861, Frank 
Howland, a youth in Massachusetts, decided that 
he was immortal, and obtained adherents. [If 
disease .was the work of the Devil, then the man 
who was thoroughly purged of the Devil could defy 
illness, old age, and death. Such ideas floating in 
the brain of the common people created a feeling 
that at any moment some unexpected glory and 
deliverance might be made known to men. 


The mind which Mary Baker Glover brought to 
the service of her literary ambitions was of a curi- 
ous and unusual calibre. Entirely unchastened by 
converse with the intellectual world—for she had 
seen no company but that of her intellectual in- 
feriors—impervious to the ordinary canons of evi- 
dence, apprehending only those facts which com- 
plied with its pre-conceptions, and blind to every 
countervailing consideration, full of those obscu- 
rities and confusions which beset the amateur of 
mediocre intelligence. who ventures to treat of the 
ultimate problems of life and knowledge, it was 
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nevertheless characterised by some remarkable 
qualities. Without dialectical ability it was cast 
in a metaphysical mould. It was a universalising 
mind, governed by a natural impulse to search for 
ultimate causes and relations and to see in the par- 
ticular facts of experience the illustration of some 
wider principle. It was, therefore, despite all its 
deficiencies on the side of clarity and elegance and 
logical gift, a mind of a certain power, and calcu- 
lated to impress persons unversed in the art of 
detecting intellectual sophistries, the more so 
since she was not one of those philosophers who, 
when they go abroad, leave their philosophy behind 
them under lock and key. The doctrine followed 
the doctrinaire like a shadow. She could not sit 
down to strawberries and cream without observing 
that ‘“‘ some day Christian Science will enable us to 
enjoy such a treat without raising the fruit, com- 
pounding the cake, pressing the cream, or buying 
the sugar.” 

Moreover, she was a religious woman. If the 
metaphysical promptings of her mind impelled her 
to search for a system of the universe, the religious 
side of it gave to that system its emotional quality 
and content. Prayer, meditation, eager and 
puzzled interrogation of the Bible, had claimed 
from childhood much of her energy, so that those 
who met her in later times were conscious of a 
certain quiet exaltation, such as may come to a 
woman nursing a secret spiritual advantage. 
Again, she was sentimental. When she writes 
about spring—and she abounds in effusions about 
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birds and trees and the glories of Nature—she can 
say nothing simply. ‘‘ The cuckoo sounds her 
viewless flute to call the feathered tribes back from 
their winter residences.’’ She cannot tell us what 
she thinks it right to feel about the cuckoo at any 
slighter expense of her imposing but always 
unfortunate vocabulary. Yet in the leadership of 
a religious movement sentiment counts for much, 
and Mary Baker’s commonplace but quite genuine 
vein of gushing sentiment about religion and the 
ocean and the sunset and the cuckoo was of the 
exact quality to commend her message to that 
simple audience in the eastern States of the Ameri- 
can Union to whom it was originally addressed. 
Further, her mind, though slovenly, was pur- 
posive and audacious. Many admirable intel- 
ligences fail to make an impression upon the 
world for the lack of any central system of illu- 
mination. This was not the case with Mary Baker. 
That dominating middle-aged lady, who passed 
from lodging-house to lodging-house, scribbling 
indefatigably at her magnum opus, and steadily 
improving her little fortune by courses of instruc- 
tion in her new art of healing, was illumined by an 
idea, containing real elements of truth and value, 
which supplied a direction to all her activities. 
She believed that a spiritual life transcending the 
human formed the ultimate basis of reality. She 
saw that pain was a state of consciousness. She 
believed that pain could therefore be cured by 
superinducing another state of consciousness with- 
out the intervention of material agents. She 
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thought that mind was everything and matter 
nothing. Searching the Scriptures, she found that 
Christ was a healer who effected His cures, not by 
material drugs, but by spiritual influence. She 
found also that Christ had directed His disciples 
to heal, but that, after the death of its Founder, 
the Church had lost its hold over the art of Chris- 
tian healing, with the result that a large amount 
of unnecessary pain and evil had been caused to 
humanity. She believed that under the inscrut- 
able will of Providence it had been reserved for her 
to restore the vanished art of Christian healing, 
and to demonstrate to the world that illness and 
pain and sin would yield to the medicaments of 
Christian faith. Sustained by this confidence, 
she persevered in her task with a resolution which 
all the sordid and depressing circumstances of her 
outer life were unable to shake. | 
A personal creed is one thing. A scientific 
patent is another. How could a creed be con- 
verted into a patent? How could mind-healing, 
a territory so indefinite in its outlines, shading here 
into mesmerism, there into spiritualism, be de- 
limited, appropriated, converted into a commer- 
cial proposition and an institutional fact? The 
answer to this question lay at hand in the religious 
experience of Puritan New England. The Puritans 
among whom Mary Baker grew up were children 
of the Book. They believed the Bible to contain 
the Word of God. Every sentence, every word, 
every syllable of the Bible was true and charged 
with sacred meaning; everything written else- 
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where which conflicted with the authorised text 
was palpably false. The scruples and doubts and 
critical objections raised by the Higher Criticism 
were unfamiliar to these simple folk. They knew 
nothing of the theologians of Tiibingen; they had 
heard no breath of doctrine directed against the 
literal truth of the Holy Writ. But the Bible was 
an old book. It had not been written in America. 
Much of its phraseology was obscure, many of 
its allusions were difficult. It was true in every 
jot and tittle if suitably interpreted, but it 
could not be said to be up to date. It 
needed a supplement—an American supplement— 
equally authoritative, equally sacred, equally 
inspired, a supplement on the science and art of 
Christian healing, protected with all the safe- 
guards which the Copyright Acts could supply, 
and serving alike as a depository of the true faith 
and a patent cure for physical disease. Colleges 
might fall into heresy, professors and lecturers 
might go astray. The Book of the inspired 
Teacher, the fruit of a new miraculous conception, 
would not err. 

The importance of the book as a patent, valu- 
able alike on spiritual and economic grounds, was 
not at once perceived. For many years Mary 
Baker, over and above her literary activities, 
carried on work as a healer and as a teacher of the 
healing art. For these services she was entitled 
to charge a fee. A course of twelve lessons was 
originally given for a,.hundred dollars, payable in 
advance, plus a ten per cent. commission on the 
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profits of teaching and healing; but later on the 
fee was trebled, and the course of lectures reduced 
from twelve to seven. 


When God impelled me to set a price on my instruc- 
tion in Christian mind-healing, I could think of no 
financial equivalent for an impartation of a knowledge 
of that Divine power which heals; but I was led to 
name three hundred dollars as the price for each pupil 
in one course of lessons at my college—a startling sum 
for tuition lasting barely three weeks. The amount 
greatly troubled me. I shrank from asking it, but was 
finally led, by a strange providence, to accept this fee. 


What the “ strange providence ”’ was we are not 
told; only that God had shown in multitudinous 
ways the wisdom of the decision, that any loyal 
student would regard three hundred dollars as 
quite an inadequate equivalent for the instruction 
he had received, and that many indigent students 
had been trained for nothing. 

Unfortunately the students were not always 
loyal. Some were so distinctly disloyal that it 
was necessary to sue them in the courts for their 
tuition fees. In others there was the hideous note 
of apostasy. There was George Tuttle, a stalwart 
young seaman, who was “so surprised and 
frightened ”’ when he cured a girl of dropsy by the 
employment of the revered Mother’s methods that 
he washed his hands of Christian Science ever 
after. There was Wallace Wright, the bank 
accountant, who, after a period of devout conform- 
ity, broke into violent revojt and challenged the 


revered Mother, since she denied the existence of 
B2 
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matter, to raise the dead and to support herself 
without air and nourishment. There was young 
Richard Kennedy, the head of a small box factory, 
who, after helping Mrs. Glover Patterson to set up 
a mind clinic on the third floor of Miss Magoon’s 
girls’ school, could not be induced to give up his 
head-rubbing, was accused of cheating at cards, 
and sued in the courts on a promissory note. 
There was Lucretia Brown of Ipswich, a student, 
who, at Mary Baker’s instigation, brought an 
action against Daniel Spofford (also a student), 
alleging that Daniel Spofford had employed 
“malicious animal magnetism ”’ against her and 
had caused her to have a serious relapse by the 
suggestion that she was ill. But perhaps worst of 
all there were the eight students who drew up a 
memorandum accusing the revered Mother of bad 
temper, love of money, and “ the appearance of 
hypocrisy.”’ Such were the trials which beset the 
origins of the new apostolate. 

Nevertheless, progress was made. Poor people 
came to the healer’s door in search of relief from 
their pains and aches. Students paid fees and 
attended classes. Number 8 Broad Street, Lynn, 
an agreeable frame house, comfortable though not 
ambitious, with bow windows and balconies and 
a lawn and an outlook on the Lynn Common, was 
purchased (March 31st, 1875) for 5,650 dollars, a 
sum sufficient to indicate the beginnings of a sub- 
stantial practice. The movement was proceeding 
by modest steps, but-it was going forward all the 
same. It wasin the little house at Lynn that the 
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final touches were given to the literary work which 
had occupied Mary Baker for nine years. It was 
entitled Science and Health. The first edition, 
published in 1875 with the aid of a financial contri- 
bution from two students, was of a thousand 
copies. 


In the pleasant house at Lynn, life proceeded 
for a time without serious perturbations. More 
patients came to be cured of their ailments; more 
students enrolled themselves for lectures; anda 
little society was even formed pledged to contri- 
bute a sum of ten dollars weekly in order to enable 
special Sunday services to be held at which Mrs. 
Mary Baker Glover would officiate as preacher. 
Everything, however, was stillin a very small way. 
The students and patients were men and women of 
humble station, mostly from the shoe and boot 
factories of Lynn. The financial support available 
for the movement, though it had been materially 
increased, was still slight. The book, upon which 
so many hopes had been built, had failed to create 
a sensation. The craft of Christian Science was 
afloat upon the waters, but it was not yet out upon 
the open seas. Could nothing be done to acceler- 
ate advance? Many a drapery store, many a 
business in steel or hardware, had secured for itself 
a nation-wide advertisement and a large holding in 

1 In 1884 a Key to the Scriptures (in reality a fantastic 
interpretation of four chapters of Genesis and some pas- 
Sages in the Apocalypse) was added to the volume, which 


was henceforth entitled Science tind Health with Key to 
the Scriptures. 
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gilt-edged securities in a shorter time than had 
elapsed between the death of Dr. Quimby and the 
publication of Science and Health. Yet the 
causes retarding advance were obvious enough. 
The circle of men and women round Mrs. Glover 
was wholly devoid of business ability and ex- 
perience. If the concern were to thrive, it was 
imperative to strengthen the direction without 
delay. The manner in which this was done pro- 
vides a quaint episode in the history of modern 
religions. Mrs. Glover, as she now preferred to 
call herself, undeterred by her two unfortunate 
matrimonial experiences and divorced from Dr. 
Patterson, allowed herself to be led to the altar by 
a quiet and submissive business man. 

One day a certain Mrs. Godfrey pricked her 
finger with a needle. The wound festered. A 
physician, with the folly to be expected of his tribe, 
advised amputation. Mrs. Godfrey declined to 
be amputated, visited some relations who were 
Mrs. Glover’s patients, and was cured of her sore 
by the spiritual powers of Mrs. Glover.1 Now 
Mrs. Godfrey had a bachelor friend in East Boston, 
who was in poor health. He is described as “‘a 
grave, sweet-tempered man,” who at this time was 
earning his livelihood as agent for a firm of sewing- 
machine manufacturers. His name was Asa 
Gilbert Eddy. What could be more simple than 
that Mrs. Godfrey should introduce her gentle 
business friend to Mrs. Glover? What more 


1 [ follow here, though, as always, with much hesita- 
tion, Miss Wilbur’s pious guidance. 
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inevitable than that Mrs. Glover should cure him ? 
And what more suitable than that Mr. Eddy, cured 
and converted and well experienced in the whole 
business of handling and pushing the sale of goods, 
should be commanded to propose marriage to 
Mrs. Glover? The happy pair were united on 
New Year’s Day, 1877, by a Unitarian clergyman. 
The marriage licence describes the bride as younger 
by sixteen years than her true age. 

There was a peculiar circumstance which made 
a marriage to this safe, dull, obedient little man an 
urgent necessity to our heroine. Though God's 
mind was everywhere, there were nevertheless 
directed against God’s prophetess enemy minds, 
malignant minds, minds practising animal mag- 
netism, minds draining away the energies of the 
good, thwarting cures, stealing patients, inducing 
those disagreeable thoughts which mortal mind 
describes as illnesses, impeaching the true doctrine. 
There was the ex-pupil Kennedy, with his far too 
prosperous head-rubbing practice; there was the 
ex-pupil and “‘ mesmeric outlaw ” Spofford, always 
thinking of her injuriously, sapping her influence, 
practising without manipulation, resisting her 
written entreaties that he should no think of her. 
At this stage of her physical life these fears and 
suspicions became tormenting obsessions. Angry 
and harassed, assailed sometimes by violent fits of 
hysteria, at other times by a recurrence of that 
spinal irritation which Quimby had relieved but 
not wholly cured, she clutehed at Asa G. Eddy 
as a prop and support against her foes. 
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Many years later, and long after he had been 
dead and buried, the following tribute was paid to 
the memory of this serviceable little man by the 
woman whose sudden choice has made him famous 
throughout the world. ‘“ Dr.1 Eddy,’ remarks 
his widow, “was the first student publicly to 
announce himself as a Christian Scientist, and place 
those symbolic words on his office sign. He for- 
sook all to follow this line of light. He was the 
first organiser of a Christian Science Sunday 
school, which he superintended. He also taught 
a special Bible class; and he lectured so ably on 
scriptural topics that clergymen of other denomina- 
tions listened to him with deep interest. He was 
remarkably successful in mind-healing, and un- 
tiring in his chosen work.”’ 

All this is very well and becoming, but it fails to 
state the specific nature of Mr. Eddy’s services to 
the movement. He helped his wife to tackle the 
whole question of the copyright of Scrence and 
Health. He saw to it that the second and third 
editions were properly launched and adequately 
protected; that the authoress obtained her 
royalties; that she was shielded against piracy ; 
and that the sacred text was preserved from 
adulteration. These were important services. 
The finance of the movement was placed upon an 
unassailable foundation. Few business proposi- 
tions in the book-selling world could be more 
attractive than a new Bible, coequal with, and 


1 The Doctorate wus conferred by an indulgent 
consort. 
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supplementary to, the old, and possessed of talis- 
manic virtues, so that by:the faithful study of its 
contents the possessor could preserve his health 
and be delivered from physical aches and pains 
without the knife of the surgeon or the phial of the 
doctor. For such a Bible it was wisely judged 
that the great American republic would pay three 
dollars. 

There was another way in which Mr. Eddy 
proved his usefulness to the movement. He was 
a Boston man, with a circle of Boston acquaint- 
ances, and while his wife preached, lectured, and 
healed at Lynn, he opened a missionary movement 
in Boston. Then, in the summer of 1879, Mrs. 
Eddy began to lecture in the Athens of the United 
States. Here was a larger life, a great eagerness 
for novelties of all kinds, a wealthy clientéle of 
unoccupied persons in search of health, religion, or 
fashionable excitement. Here Mrs. Eddy, now 
the Reverend Mother, a graceful figure tastefully 
dressed in black silk, her chestnut hair not yet 
tinted against the advance of old age, her eyes of 
the deepest blue (or were they grey ?), but shielded 
with spectacles since “she bore the vices of the 
world,” her voice clear and musical, would lecture 
to large audiences, always confident, always serene, 
always abounding in sonorous biblical phraseology, 
and creating upon her listeners that impression of 
‘‘ poise ’’ which in the sharp tingling New England 
air is so much valued as a sedative for jangled 
nerves and the uneasy consgience. Some of the 
best Boston families were drawn into the move- 
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ment, the women leading and the men-folk follow- 
ing in their train. 

Nevertheless, it must not be supposed that the 
reception of Mr. Eddy within the Holy of Holies 
was effected without acrimony or remonstrance. 
Old friends were discarded, old confidences under- 
mined. The hopeless inefficiency of Mr. Spofford, 
who had so sadly mismanaged the business of 
marketing the first edition of Mrs. Eddy’s Bible as 
to leave no profits for the authoress, was shown up. 
Defaulters were brought into court for failure to 
pay tuition fees. Along with many substantial 
accomplishments (such as the establishment of a 
Church in Boston, and a Metaphysical College, in 
1881, “ giving ample instruction in every scientific 
method of medicine ’’), there was a disagreeable 
atmosphere of jealousy, bitterness, and reprisals. 
A charge of conspiracy to murder was even brought 
against Mr. Eddy and a Christian Science student 
which could be traced back to the general feeling of 
disaffection caused by the recent changes of 
management. That this cuckoo should have 
found his way into the comfortable Christian 
Science nest and should have ejected many of 
the chicks was a thought which some established 
practitioners of mental healing found hard to bear. 
To the concentrated hatred of these malcontents 
Mrs. Eddy, whose mind was obsessed with the idea 
of malicious animal magnetism, ascribed the 
tragedy which has now to be recounted. 

In the early summer of 1882 Mr. Eddy fell 
seriously ill. To the minds of the faithful there 
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was something disturbing in the thought that the 
virtuous consort of the Holy Mother should take 
to a bed of sickness. Surely if ever there was an 
occasion in which prayer might be expected to 
exercise an efficacious operation, it was this! The 
patient was a faith-healer. His wife was the most 
illustrious of all faith-healers. If the application 
of Christian Science was unavailing to heal Mr. 
Eddy, what hopeful result could be expected from 
its operation where patient and healer were less 
firmly established in the faith, less pure in doctrine, 
less whole-hearted in their determination to con- 
quer the evil thing? But Mr. Eddy did not 
respond to treatment. Then, in an access of 
human weakness, the devoted wife invoked medi- 
cal aid. Dr. Rufus K. Noyes was a distinguished 
Boston physician. He diagnosed the illness as 
heart disease, and prescribed “‘ rest and tonic, 
digitalis and strychnine.’ To the Reverend 
Mother the diagnosis and the remedies were alike 
impermissible. Mr. Eddy was suffering from a 
suggestion of arsenical poison emanating from the 
ill-will of his enemies. There was nothing in the 
theory of heart disease, nothing inthetonics. The 
way to cure Mr. Eddy was to direct a strong counter- 
battery of prayer for his recovery against the 
formidable spiritual artillery which was being de- 
ployed against him. But if this was indeed the 
true diagnosis and this the true and only cure, 
why was it not efficacious? For the ordeal by 
prayer the Reverend Mothernand her amiable con- 
sort were surely more than well matched against 
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the inimical artificers of the murder conspiracy 
plot. Yet their efforts were unavailing. On 
July 3rd, 1882, Mr. Eddy expired. A post-mor- 
tem conducted by Dr. Noyes exhibited valvular 
trouble of the heart, but no traces of arsenic or 
cancer. Mrs. Eddy was not convinced, but main- 
tained, to the solace of the faithful, who were 
much perplexed by these untoward proceedings, 
that Mr. Eddy died of ‘‘ mesmeric poison mentally 
administered.’ Since the poor man was refused 
the help of the tonics prescribed by the doctor, the 
Reverend Mother had no alternative but to meet 
the murmurs and doubts of the profane by show- 
ing a bold and consistent front. Who will pry 
into her heart as she visited the bedside of the 
dying man? Did she waver in her inflexible 
purpose? Did she feel that she might perhaps 
after all be wrong? Was it present to her mind 
that she might be losing a life to save a Church? 
If struggle there was, pride, faith, ambition 
gained a victory. 

To the public her apology took the following 
form: ‘“ Circumstances debarred me from taking 
hold of my husband’s case. He declared himself 
perfectly capable of carrying himself through, 
and I was so entirely absorbed in business that I 
permitted him to try, and when I awakened to 
the danger it was too late.”’ 


At sixty-one the Reverend Mother was no 
longer in the full vigour of youth. Her apostolate 
had been long and arduous. She had lost one 
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husband by desertion and two by death. Her 
eccentricity had estranged her from her sisters; 
her masterful ways had affronted many of her 
disciples. A strong tincture of jealousy and dis- 
trust mingled in the circumambient atmosphere of 
docility and devotion. By some she was thought 
to be a charlatan, by others a dispenser of intel- 
lectual wares stolen from Quimby. The doctors, 
the mesmerists, the believers in the efficiency of 
animal magnetism, the spiritualists pur sang, were 
all against her. Even her hours of most intimate 
grief were not sacred from the profane. Public 
opinion condemned her to consent to the humiliat- 
ing necessity of an autopsy upon her husband, 
and before his body was carried out to burial she 
was forced to give audience to the reporters and to 
assure them that her composure had been un- 
disturbed in the supreme hour of bereavement. 
Yet nearly thirty years of life still lay before her, 
years of added achievement, of fruitful energy, and 
of widening influence. The death of Mr. Eddy 
seems neither to have abridged her reserves of 
nervous force nor lessened the sum of her physical 
powers. After a brief summer rest in northern 
Vermont, she returned to the great business of 
extending the influence of her new religion, adding 
conquest to conquest and steadily gaining in 
authority until she became one of the sacred 
institutions of America, the living centre of a pros- 
perous creed, formed, defined, and developed by 
her persevering will, a quwasi-miraculous figure 
whose life, preserved to the extreme point of human 
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longevity, was a standing rebuke to the scoffer 
and an incitement to salubrious living after the 
Christian rule. 

When we ask what was the inner source of her 
power, the answer can only be that it was religion. 
Upon many of her intimates she made the impres- 
sion of a saint. The great ideas of God, of im- 
mortality, of the soul, of a life penetrated by 
Christianity, were never far from her mind. 
Patients who came into her presence went away 
soothed and heartened by the spectacle of a 
nature so confident and composed and by so blithe 
an outlook on a dismal world. A woman in whom 
happiness was the fruit of faith, and faith, equally 
compounded of a vision of other-worldliness and a 
strong sense of Divine dedication, was impervious 
to the ordinary ailments of mankind. Though 
she walked over thorns, her tread was as light as 
air. She lived on because the emotional stresses 
which come to men and women of divided aims or 
shrinking sensibilities did not appeal to her. The 
will to live, to work, to achieve her destiny, domin- 
ated all lesser promptings. Yet if there was in 
her that hard core of spiritual arrogance which is 
necessary to the propagation of a fighting faith, it 
was vested in a habit of appealing softness. The 
good bedside manner of the physician was united 
with the sustaining force of the missionary and the 
cool mensuration of a shrewd North American 
business head. Isit wonderful that the prophetess 
lived on? Can it beethat she failed to recognise 
the enormous appeal of a message which found in 
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the Christian life the sole positive condition of 
physical health, or that, recognising this, she failed 
to rejoice in its cash value? So the prophetess 
lived on till the verge of ninety, sustained in- 
wardly by the illumination of faith, outwardly by 
accumulating tokens of material success, and re- 
garded by her adoring circle as a wonderful sur- 
vival from a vanished age. 

The death of Mr. Eddy did not leave the 
Reverend Mother alone in the world. Her Bible, 
her lectures and sermons, her direction of the very 
lucrative Metaphysical College which she set up in 
her new Boston residence, brought her affluence 
and fame. How different was her case now from 
the situation in which she had been left when the 
volatile Dr. Patterson decamped with the daughter 
of the wealthy patient fifteen years before! Then 
she was needy, solitary, obscure. Now a circle of 
friends and disciples, many of them well furnished 
with the goods of this world and some of them 
financially interested in the success of her venture, 
stood round her, offering business counsels, minis- 
tering to her needs and comforts, a shield against 
the rude blasts of hostile criticism. Did she re- 
quire a summer holiday retreat? There was the 
convenient Mr. Buswell, well to do, bsenpensant,. 
with a pleasant country house in North Vermont, 
very much at Mrs. Eddy’s service. Did she need 
a secretary and business factotum? Mr. Calvin A. 
Frye, a childless bachelor of twenty-eight, his 
worldly credentials duly sifged by Mr. Eddy, his 
religious orthodoxy unassailable (the son of a 
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Christianly healed mother, himself a student of 
Christian healing at Lynn and a Christian healer in 
his native town of Lawrence), was ready to assume 
the réle for an adequate pecuniary compensation. 
Mr. Frye was atreasure. To the end he remained 
the amanuensis, the steward, the guardian angel 
of the sacred purse. 

By this time the Holy Mother’s operations were 
beginning to assume a nation-wide and even an 
international scale. The Metaphysical College 
(founded in 1881) attracted students from Europe 
as well as from every part of the United States. 
Emissaries were dispatched to New York, to 
Chicago, to Cincinnati, and to other crowded 
centres of population to spread the good news. 
Apart from the public lectures in Boston, and the 
weekly Church services, a National Christian 
Scientist Association was formed, which held its 
first meeting in New York in 1886, advertising the 
fact that Christian Science was no longer a pheno- 
menon confined to New England, but that congre- 
gations of the new faith were spread throughout 
the Union. Moreover, in 1883 the prophetess 
decided that the hour had struck for invoking the 
resources of the Press. A monthly magazine, the 
Christian Science Journal, ‘‘.an Independent 
Family Paper to promote health and morals,”’ was 
launched upon a long and successful career.} 


1 The dentists were quick to perceive the professional 
value of a system calculated to allay the pains of their 
patients. Hence the dentists’ advertisements in the 
early numbers of the Journal. See especially C.S.J., 
Nov. 6th, 1884. 
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How could one elderly woman cope with the 
growing complexity and range of these operations ? 
How check the dissidence of dissent, how curb the 
luxuriance of superstition, as the circle of the 
faithful grew ever wider and the personal energies 
of the Founder were slowly sapped by the remorse- 
less passage of time? There are some religious 
movements which are singularly exempt from 
external shocks. They live by the inner light of 
spiritual natures, and do not affront the interests of 
a profession or the moral susceptibilities of the 
wise and good. Christian Science was not such a 
movement. When a woman died in childbed 
because Christian Science kept the doctor from the 
house, the profane murmured that a mother and 
her baby had been murdered by the zealots of a 
craze. One such case was even brought into 
court—a case in which a mother who was a pro- 
fessed healer sacrificed her own daughter and 
grandchild to the rigours of Christian Science 
logic, a case in which Mrs. Eddy herself was 
subpoenaed for the defence. Such disagreeable 
incidents called for great watchfulness in super- 
vision and a careful husbandry of directing 
power. 

The Reverend Mother was equal to these 
emergencies. She organised her household, re- 
distributed her energies, wound up concerns which 
appeared to be running at a spiritual loss or likely 
to lead to trouble, and struck hard when occasion 
demanded. Finding that the original Christian 
Science Church was getting out of hand for lack 
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of her personal supervision, she promptly closed it, 
dissolved the congregation, and wound up its 
affairs. Her will was law. ‘‘ No sooner were my 
views made known than the proper measures were 
adopted to carry them out, the votes passing with- 
out a dissenting voice.” 

The Metaphysical College was brought to an 
abrupt end by an equal exercise of autocratic 
power, and for similar reasons. The Reverend 
Mother, “ Professor of Obstetrics, Metaphysics, 
and Christian Science,’’ found herself no longer 
equal to the great exertion of conducting classes. 
Popular and lucrative though the college might be, 
hard as it might be to forgo its tuition fees and its 
diploma fees, it was the part of prudence to bring 
its existence to a close. Without the shepherd to 
guide and even to correct, what would become of 
the sheep? A centre of orthodoxy might develop 
into a cradle of heresies. Yet to close an estab- 
lishment at a time when it was fuller than ever of 
students was a step which demanded, if not a 
certain measure of courage, at least an official 
explanation. The Reverend Mother was not the 
woman to quail before such a call. She informed 
the world that she dreaded the “ unprecedented 
popularity ” of her college, that there was a danger 
jn ‘‘ being placed on earthly pinnacles,’’ and that 
in order to refresh the spiritual life of the Church it 
‘was necessary to abate its earthly pride. “‘ The 
time has come,’”’ announced the Directors of the 
College Board (Octeber z2gth, 1889), “ wherein 
‘the great need is for more of the spirit instead 
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of the letter, and Science and Health is adapted 
to work this result.”’ The language of the 
Directors is not elegant, but their meaning is 
plain. Scrence and Health at three dollars a copy 
is a safer prophylactic against error than a 
college diploma. The prophetess too had come 
to the conclusion that too much learning was a 
dangerous thing. 


‘“ A Primary Class student,’ she observes, “ richly 
imbued with the spirit of Christ, is a better healer and 
teacher than a Normal Class student who partakes less 
of God’s love. After having received instruction in a 
Primary Class from me, or a loya] student, and after- 
wards studied thoroughly Sczence and Health, a 
student can enter upon the gospel work of teaching 
Christian Science, and so fulfil the command of Christ. 
But before entering this field of labour he must have 
studied the latest editions of my works, be a good Bible 
scholar and a consecrated Christian.” 


‘“ He must have studied the latest editions of my 
works.’’ What publisher could dream of a finer 
advertisement? The latest editions declared by 
their author to be an essential condition of 
Christian Science teaching! In proportion as her 
energies declined the authoress was disposed to 
attach an increasing measure of confidence to the 
healing powers of the book, the latest editions of 
which were still sustained at the remunerative 
price of three dollars. 


It is a property of religious emotion to appeal 
at once to the noblest and to the basest of man- 
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kind. The Christian Science Movement is no 
exception to this rule. If some fine natures were 
attracted by the new teaching, they were greatly 
outnumbered by the unstable, the self-centred, the 
neurasthenic, and the ignorant, who discovered in 
the new creed something which might quiet the 
nerves, cheer the heart, and mystify the mind. 
An imaginary illness can only be helped by an 
imaginary cure, and in the cities of North America, 
where imaginary illnesses are endemic, the pro- 
vision of imaginary cures assumes the magnitude 
of a public interest. The contrast between the 
hopefulness of the new doctrine and the dark and 
forbidding beliefs of popular Calvinism was an 
added recommendation. In the religious atmo- 
sphere of Protestant North America during the 
later half of the nineteenth century, the intelli- 
gence that God was benevolent, that cheerfulness 
was a duty, that illness and sin and death were 
unreal, that immortality was guaranteed, but, 
above all, that a holy woman had discovered a 
new, certain, and inexpensive mode of easing pain 
and prolonging human life, seemed like a message 
direct from heaven. Of the three great human 
interests, love, health, religion, two appeared to be 
promoted to an immeasurable degree by the new 
discovery. In general, people believe what they 
desire to believe. Philosophers may tell us that 
belief should be proportionate to evidence, and to 
minds trained in the logic of the sciences beliefs 
may be so reached and so graded, but the ordinary 
mind of the ordinary man and woman is only toa 
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slight degree affected by the rules of evidence 
prescribed by the logician or observed by the 
judge. The ordinary person finds what he 
expects and expects what he desires. The 
student who had paid three hundred dollars for a 
course of Christian Science teaching was predis- 
posed to the opinion that his money would not be 
thrown away. Once inscribed on the bead roll of 
Mrs. Eddy’s pupils he was more than half converted 
to her doctrine. Still greater was the mesmeric 
influence exerted upon crowds, who had been led 
to expect, by all the arts of prefatory advertise- 
ment, great healing results from the presence of 
the holy lady. When the “ Boston prophetess,”’ 
as she was described by the advance agents of the 
creed, came to Chicago in June 1889 for the 
Spiritual Jubilee of the National Christian Science 
Association, the emotion of the audience was over- 
whelming. Long before Mrs. Eddy appeared upon 
the platform, the hall was thronged with devotees 
who had been worked up into a glow of frenzied 
enthusiasm. An extempore speech of which no 
exact record remains, the reporters being too far 
overcome with emotion to take notes, was followed 
by a wild rush for the platform and an indescrib- 
able scene of confusion, everybody desiring to kiss 
the dress of the prophetess or to touch her hand, 
or to claim her healing help, or to express gratitude 
for some past cure. At a hotel reception on the 
following day, the same scene of almost riotous 
confusion was enacted, and dresses were torn and 
jewels lost as the excited guests hustled forward 
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to salute the supreme healer. The chronicler is 
reminded of those distant days in the seven- 
teenth century when a scrofulous and ragged 
crowd, rendered credulous by misery, would press 
round Charles II to be touched for the “ king’s 
evil.” | 
These tumultuous compliments were little to 
the taste of the Reverend Mother, who was too 
wise a woman to encourage the follies of apotheosis 
and was now of an age when prudence and inclina- 
tion alike combine to commend a life of compara- 
tive retirement. So the handsome residence in 
Commonwealth Avenue, with its twenty rooms 
and its views over the Charles River, was ex- 
changed in the spring of 1889 for a house in 
Concord, and this again four years later for a 
roomy country home, standing in its own grounds 
and commanding a distant prospect of Bow and 
of the fields and hills connected with her childish 
days. Here, at Pleasant View, for such was 
the name of her villa, the Queen of Christian 
Science held her court for some fifteen quiet and 
happy years. Here, with the assistance of Mr. 
Frye and Mrs. Sargant, she would deal with her 
large correspondence, and for some years receive 
communicants flocking in from every part of the 
country. It was from Pleasant View that she 
put out the volume of Miscellaneous Writings 
which forms part of the sacred canon; it was from 
this quiet retreat that she dissolved the Christian 
Church at Boston znd directed the construction 
of that vast edifice of marble and granite whose 
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dome dominates Boston City as the dome of St. 
Peter’s, viewed from the Campagna, appears to 
roof in the whole city of Rome. 

In the accomplishment of these tasks she was 
now assisted by many able business lieutenants, 
but we are asked to believe that hers was still the 
supreme directing mind. Her tastes were simple, 
her life ordered on a methodical plan. In sum- 
mer she would rise at six, in winter before seven. 
In every day three hours were set apart for prayer 
and meditation. In the morning she would 
review her household, stroll in the garden, and 
work at her desk. After the midday dinner she 
would drive abroad in a brougham drawn by two 
black horses; and then only, save on the rare 
occasions of a visit to Boston, was she visible to 
the profane eye. 

It would seem that she was exempt from that 
desiccation of the affections which often comes 
with advancing age. She had a pleasant smile 
for children. In 1879 she attempted to interest 
her son in the mysteries of Christian Science, but 
the seed fell on stony ground, and George Glover, 
returning to the congenial West, ceased to be a 
possible prop and companion to his mother. His 
place was taken by a young doctor, whose com- 
pliance with the new faith was soon placed beyond 
suspicion. Dr. Forster was adopted as a son, 
made to add the name of Eddy to his own, and 
entrusted with responsible positions in the busi- 
ness hierarchy of the Church, Yet family affec- 
tions, however genuine, were never allowed to 
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overmaster the interests of the Cause. For her 
graceless son Mrs. Eddy made a provision of 
245,000 dollars, and Dr. Forster Eddy was the 
recipient of a liberal, though less munificent, 
endowment; but gifts and legacies to individuals 
absorbed but a small part of the handsome fortune 
which the preaching and practice of the new 
religion had brought to its happy patentee. The 
greater portion of Mrs. Eddy’s considerable estate 
was vested in trustees for the endowment of the 
Mother Church and the promotion of the true 
doctrine. 

It was the fate of this singular lady on more 
than one occasion to extricate herself with little 
or no loss of authority from circumstances of great 
humiliation. In extreme old age Mrs. Eddy’s 
sanity was challenged in a legal action by the 
jealous rapacity of a son, a stepson, and a nephew. 
The story of a wealthy old lady, captured by a 
gang of alien and sycophantic fortune-hunters, 
and kept apart from her nearest of kin lest they 
should obtain a share of the inheritance, is familiar 
to the comic stage. It was not unnatural that 
the Glovers and Bakers should view with some 
feelings of irritation the thick zareba of secretaries 
and lady helpers who beset the approaches to the 
saintly lady of fortune; but the plea of insanity 
could not be sustained. After a year of legal 
agitations—for in Massachusetts the chariot of 
Justice moves at a deliberate pace—the alert 
intelligence of the aged prophetess routed her 
assailants. Having made a fortune by her wits, 
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Mrs. Eddy proposed to spend it in her own 
way. 

Indeed, the last few years of her life were in 
some respects the most remarkable, for they were 
characterised by important developments in the 
growth of the new religion—the revision of the 
canon, the enlargement and completion of the 
Mother Church in Boston, and the foundation of 
that great and well-informed daily newspaper, 
which, under the title of the Christian Science 
Momitor, circulates throughout the world. It was 
chiefly in order to further this last project that 
Mrs. Eddy, at the age of eighty-seven, was im- 
pelled to give up her pleasant country house on 
the outskirts of Concord and to settle down in the 
suburbs of Boston. Here, at Chestnut Hill, 
installed in a luxurious mansion, with a little army 
of clerks, secretaries, and helpers at her beck and 
call, the venerable autocrat was in a position to 
supervise the rising fabric of a great publishing 
house and the growing activities of a sumptuous 
Church. All things prospered. The plants of 
journalism—sown, watered, and tended for so 
many years—burst out into sudden and over- 
whelming luxuriance. A daily newspaper was 
decreed, christened, and issued to a receptive 
public, its first number adorned by an editorial 
from the indefatigable pen of the lady director, 
then in her eighty-eighth year. ‘‘ The object of 
the Monitor is,’’ she wrote, “to injure no man 
and to bless all the world.” »A clean paper, free 
of base and degraded appeals, cheerful and well 
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informed, was her last practical contribution to 
social welfare. 


To the end she observed those habits of personal 
neatness which naturally belong to the business 
woman who, in forty years of Church leadership, 
had never, as she was wont to observe, made a 
single mistake. Her hands were carefully mani- 
cured, her hair scrupulously disposed, her dress 
very costly, well cut, and drawn from a large and 
various wardrobe. A diamond marquise ring and 
a handsome diamond cross evidenced the lady of 
property. In the large household at Chestnut 
Hill everyone was her obedient servant. The 
meals were punctual to a minute, the discipline 
vigilant and severe, the diurnal] routine of a mon- 
astic precision. Yet the Mother’s soul was not 
at rest amid these circumstances of established 
pomp and authority, these flattering evidences 
of her great achievement. Apprehensions of 
enemy minds, enemy influences working against 
her, and only to be kept at bay by constant 
vigilance, could not be suppressed. The thought 
of death, possibly sudden, possibly coming in the 
night, assailed her. It was the kind of under- 
hand stroke which the malignant magnetism of 
her enemies would contrive. ‘“‘ There is a new 
form of sin and malpractice,’ she observed to a 
faithful attendant, “‘ that has been revealed to 
me, and that no one has ever discovered before, 
and that is that evil is trying to produce sudden 
death in sleep.’ How were these hateful dangers 
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to be repelled? Only by a bodyguard of loyal 
healers, men and women of the best physique, 
unlikely to give scandal by illness and death, 
and available to supply ‘“‘ adverse treatment ”’ 
against the enemy. So healers were recruited 
in suitable numbers, and the night was 
divided into four watches, and to each watcher 
was given the password for the night indicating 
the foe. To Mrs. Sargant was specially assigned 
the duty of ‘ watching the weather and bringing 
it into accord with normal conditions,’’ for the 
Holy Mother objected to snow and thunder. 
“Make a law that there should be no snow this 
season,” was her order to the watch on June 15th, 
1910. If snow was bad, thunder was worse. Yet 
had not the Holy Mother often dissipated a 
thunderstorm by merely looking at it? The 
serviceable Mrs. Sargant was told off to send the 
thunder to the right about. 

Enough of the eccentricities of extreme old age. 
Her secretaries, as became the servants of a spirit 
so keen and vigorous, were competent to the end. 
One December day in 1910, as she came in from 
her afternoon drive, chilled, old, and weary, a 
tablet was brought to her, upon which she wrote 
in pencil the words “‘ God is my life.’’ That was 
her last message to the world. A few days after, 
she was dead of pneumonia. Six hundred and 
sixty-eight churches in the United States acknow- 
ledged in her their spiritual chief. 

It is vain to represent a great woman of affairs 
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as a sweet, sentimental figure. In this rough 
world sweetness and sentiment do not build 
organisations and amass fortunes. Florence 
Nightingale, a far nobler figure than Mrs. Eddy, 
was not altogether the amiable, tender creature 
of the Victorian legend, but, as Jowett once 
described her, “very violent’; and equally 
violent and compelling was the will of the woman 
who founded the Christian Science Church. The 
image of a saintly healer, gentle, compassionate, 
penetrated with mystical devotion, thinking 
always of others, never of herself, and winning 
her way to influence by the magic of eloquence. 
and virtue, is as far from the reality as are the 
photographs which give to Mrs. Eddy the appear- 
ance of a finished lady of society. The Founder 
of Christian Science did not look like a fashion 
plate. There was power in her well-shaped head, 
there were storm-clouds in her deep-set, shrewd, 
uneasy eyes, there was irritability and ill-temper 
in her thin and sensitive lips, character in her 
domineering nose. Mrs. Eddy was ill to live 
with. She was not a woman to accept atmosphere 
from others. Wherever she went she brought her 
own uncanny climate with her. Whether as a 
wife or as a prophet, or as a self-invited guest, 
she exacted much and conceded nothing. Like 
Florence Nightingale she would have her way. 
What the true physical interpretation of her 
life may be, let the expert determine. For more 
than forty years she was nervous, ailing, self- 
absorbed, without an object upon which to 
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expend her remarkable store of nervous energy, 
consuming herself in little verses, little articles, 
and in one tiresome effort after another to cap- 
ture the health which would never come. Then 
she met Quimby, the mind-healer. At once she 
experienced a complete change of outlook. From 
Quimby she obtained an assurance of health, of 
usefulness, of importance for the world. In 
Quimby’s teaching she found the key to a new 
and animating gospel, in the light of which all 
human values experienced an exciting change. 
She resolved to preach the new evangel—first of 
all as a disciple; then, after the death of the 
master, by a peculiar process of self-deception, 
as its veritable and only creator. By degrees her 
latent powers of business organisation reveal 
themselves. She sees how money matters, and 
how it is to be made. She founds a college, a 
Church, a world organisation, newspapers. She 
writes the Bible of the New Faith, and, by every 
art and device known to the ambitious ecclesiastic, 
the pushing publisher, the advertiser of medical 
wares, secures for it a wide and lucrative circula- 
tion. She is swift to see where money may run 
out of the Church, and to stop up the holes; 
prompt in the suppression of heresies, and fierce 
in their denunciation. Free preaching, free writ- 
ing, free learning are proscribed. The book, the 
very profitable book, is the sole deposit of the 
true doctrine, as its author is the sole and un- 
trammelled exponent of the Church in all its 
branches and workings. ‘‘ Never admit anything 
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which may weigh against ourselves,” said the 
worldly wise woman to Mr. Dickey at the end of 
her long career. It was a maxim characteristic 
of the superb confidence which made of her the 
most successful business boss whose brains have 
been employed in the exploitation of a creed. 


CHAPTER II 
THE CREED 


A covert place 
Where you might think to find a din 
Of doubtful talk, and a live flame 
Wandering, and many a shape whose name 
Not itself knoweth, and old dew, 
And your own footsteps meeting you, 
And all things going as they came. 

ROSSETTI. 


Can a person be treated metaphysically for an excess 
of fat? | 


Yes.—Christian Science Journal, November 1884. 


OME of the greatest books of the world are 

among the shortest. That so few words should 
have meant so much to the human race is part 
of the miracle of Plato’s Apology, of St. Mark’s 
Gospel, of the Contrat Social. The Bible of the 
Christian Science religion has none of this immortal 
velocity. It is inordinately, miraculously long. 
Of arrangement and orderly progress there is not 
a vestige. There is no reason why the first 
chapter should not be the last, or the last the 
first. There is generally no reason why one 
sentence should follow and not precede another. 
The English is cumbersome and uncultivated. 
There is no sense of logic, no capacity for the 
development of an argument, no humour, no wit, 


no eloquence, no poetry, none of the recognised 
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ornaments and graces of style. But if these things 
are absent, no one can refuse to Science and Health, 
with Key to the Scriptures, the tribute which 
belongs to sheer bulk. “If that idea is a good 
one and true,’ Quimby would remark, “it will 
do no harm to have it in two or more times.” 
The disciple acted on the master’s maxim. Her 
wealth of repetition is such that it cannot fail to 
extort from the attentive reader a sentiment of 
bewildered and fatigued respect. Without this 
crowning demonstration it would not have been 
thought possible to expend so many words upon 
a theme which St. Paul would have made intel- 
ligible in a chapter or Voltaire in a page. 

The philosophy of Mrs. Eddy is a simple, un- 
compromising idealism. It is summarised in three 
fundamental axioms. 

God is all in all 

God is good, good is mind 

God spirit being all, nothing is matter— 
propositions which, as the authoress observes, 
may be equally well understood if they are read 
backward, which mathematically proves their 
exact correspondence with truth ! 

Now the theory that everything is a thought 
in the mind of God has been held by many a 
first-class intellect. It presents certain obvious 
difficulties, which it is the business of the philo- 
sopher to meet and overcome, if his hypothesis is 
to be made acceptable to the reader’s mind. But 
a theory of this kind is capable of being exhibited 
as an explanation of knowledge and as an interpre- 
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tation of experience, with’a given expenditure of 
dialectical skill. Moreover, if a thinker chooses 
to take his stand upon the platform of absolute 
idealism, if he chooses to say that there is nothing 
in the world but the spirit of God, and conse- 
quently that everything which lives and moves 
and has its being may be most properly described 
as ‘““ moments in the process of the Divine reason,” 
there is no means of refuting him, unless, indeed, 
he shrinks from carrying his premise to a logical 
conclusion. The philosopher cannot begin by 
saying that everything is God’s spirit, and then 
proceed to make exceptions. He cannot on the 
ground of some assumed moral incompatibility 
draw the line at medicines, or surgical instru- 
ments, or doctors. He cannot say that human 
pleasure is part of the Divine mind, but that 
human pain is not; that the phenomenon which 
we describe as health has a place in the thought of 
God, but that the phenomenon which we describe 
as illness has no such place; that the experience 
known as life is part of the world spirit, but that 
the experience known as death is foreign to it. 
In a word, he cannot be a monist and a dualist 
at one and the same time. 

Now, in general, it is not Mrs. Eddy’s practice 
to argue at all. She prefers to lay down the law; 
but on the rare occasions when she exchanges 
incantation for argument, her method is remark- 
able. Her favourite premise seems to be that 
two things which are opposite to one another 
cannot co-exist. ‘If God is good, is real, then 
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evil, the opposite of God, is unreal.’ It is a 
principle which carries us far. If life is real, then 
death is unreal. If pleasure is real, then pain is 
unreal. “‘ Life, God, omnipotence, good, deny 
death, evil, sin, disease.”” By the same sweeping 
principles it would seem that white should deny 
black, that man should deny woman, and that, 
if day be real, night is nothing but a dream. 

Nevertheless, this is the core of Mrs. Eddy’s 
doctrine. Spirit 1s everything, matter is nothing. 
‘“‘ Spirit never requires matter to aid it, or through 
which to act.’’” Sin, death, disease, pain, are the 
illusions of mortal mind. Contrary to universal 
belief, they have no real existence. When a man 
says, ‘I have a pain in my right arm,” he is not 
expressing the truth. The right arm, which is 
matter, cannot feel. The pain is merely a false 
belief. Work on the belief, diminish it, extirpate 
it, and the pain is gone. The belief, the feeling, 
have no connection with anything material. 
Fear, hygiene, physiology, medicine, these are 
the causes of the false beliefs, which are miscalled 
illnesses. How could men, made, as the Scrip- 
tures aver, in God’s image, be created dyspeptic ? 
God is not dyspeptic. Dyspepsia, therefore, does 
not come from God, is no thought in the Divine 
intelligence, but a false belief of mortal mind, the 
child of fear. 

As disease is a false belief, so also is infection 
a false belief. Cholera, typhoid, mumps, chicken- 
pox are false beliefs propagated by fear, destroyed 
by courage. An isolation hospital encourages the 
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evil which it attempts to arrest. ‘‘ Obesity is an 
adipose belief in yourself as a substance.” The 
diseases of animals are accounted for by the 
theory that they have been corrupted by the 
beliefs of men. A consistent Christian Scientist 
will not, therefore, call in a veterinary surgeon to 
a cow suffering from pneumonia, but will endeavour 
to cure himself and his friends of their erroneous 
belief in the reality of pneumonia among cows. 

Some obvious criticisms at once occur to the 
profane. If matter is unreal, why eat and drink? 
If disease is a false belief, why does a man who 
unconsciously swallows a lethal poison die? If 
everything is Mind, what is a dollar and for what 
reason is it pursued ? 

Mrs. Eddy’s reply to these and similar objections 
is very characteristic. ‘‘ We learn,” she says, 
“in science food neither helps nor harms man.” 
We certainly do not learn this interesting fact 
from experience, but it is, of course, a logical 
deduction from Mrs. Eddy’s first principle. But 
if the taking of food and drink is quite indifferent, 
why should the human race be put to the intoler- 
able cost and labour of providing itself with these 
indifferent nonentities? Once admitting the pre- 
mise that matter is unreal, we are bound to accept 
the conclusion that food and drink are negligible. 
The Founder of Christian Science shrinks from 
this absurdity. “‘ To stop utterly eating and 
drinking until your belief changes in regard to these 
things were error.”” Did Mre. Eddy herself ever 
change her belief with regard to these things? 
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Never. Her meals were punctually served and 
regularly consumed. Noblesse oblige. She should 
have given an example to her followers of the 
immaterial life. : 

If it is an error to stop eating and drinking until 
one’s belief changes with respect to the necessity 
of food and drink, it is safe to say that the human 
race will never stop eating and drinking. But 
why limit this concession to food and drink? 
Why is it not equally an error to act against a 
not less clear conviction that anesthetics and 
medicine are sometimes necessary, that diseases 
may be infectious or contagious, or that poison 
kills? To such questions the Founder of Chris- 
tian Science vouchsafes no answer. 

One peculiar feature of Mrs. Eddy’s doctrine 
is that illness is not only induced and fostered by 
the false belief of the invalid, but by the false 
beliefs of the rest of the world. Even if a man 
is not aware of his illness, and has therefore no 
false belief, he is liable to suffer for the false belief 
or morbid mind of other people. If a child be 
murdered by a lethal dose of arsenic infused into 
a pudding, the arsenic is not a poison; what kills 
is the false belief of a large number of people that 
arsenic has deleterious effects. Abolish that 
belief, and the consumption of arsenic in indefinite 
quantities will be innocuous. 


That matter cannot co-operate with spirit is 
one of the cardinal axioms of Science and Health. 
It appears, however, that there are exceptions 
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even to universal truths.‘ The malpractitioner 
does not vainly manipulate the head of his patient. 
There is virtue—or, rather, vice—in his manipula- 
tion. ‘‘ Manipulating the head, we discovered, 
establishes between patient and practitioner a 
mental communication not in the least under- 
stood by the patients or the people. Through 
this medium the doctor holds more direct influence 
over their minds than the united forces of educa- 
tion and public sentiment.”” It might have been 
expected that the discovery of spiritual evils so 
formidable and so malign flowing from the purely 
physical process of head-rubbing might have 
impelled the metaphysician to reconsider her 
premises. Not in the least. The sinister control 
of the head-rubber—" a sort of popery that takes 
away voluntary action ’’—is accepted as entirely 
compatible with the conviction that heads are 
unreal. 

A theory of the universe which ignores the 
greater part of human experience is no theory at 
all. Had Mrs. Eddy contented herself with 
saying that spiritual life is the ultimate basis of 
reality, or that all happenings are to the per- 
cipient facts of consciousness, she would have 
stood within the bounds of philosophical sanity ; 
but she went much further; she declared that 
to be illusion within which the major part of the 
human race find their only reality. She not only 
denies reality of any kind to all those human 
experiences, however they may be interpreted by 
metaphysicians, out of which the mind has built 
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up its conception of reality, but she makes no 
attempt to relate these experiences in any way 
to reality. The body is declared to be unreal; 
the human mind, thinking its ordinary thoughts, 
is unreal; the whole visible universe is an illusion. 
It is never explained how these unrealities become 
present to consciousness, when they arose, or how 
they are related—if, indeed, they stand in any 
relation—to the one acknowledged reality. The 
true nature of the problem of knowledge is not 
even dimly apprehended. 

The theological implications of this fantastic 
scheme of idealism are not as clearly apprehended 
by the votaries of Christian Science as they 
deserve to be. God is spirit, and there is nothing 
real but spirit. There is no such thing in Mrs. 
Eddy’s philosophy as personality, no such thing 
as that which, in the words of an eminent modern 
thinker,! has been truly described as “ the most 
real of all reals, the latest and fullest expression 
of the supreme reality, which gives reality to all 
other reals.’’ Personality which is not only 
mental and spiritual, but also organic and material, 
the personality which we know more intimately 
than anything else, and through which alone we 
can know anything else, is dissolved into nothing- 
ness by this philosophy. We cannot imagine the 
body of a living human being to exist without a 
mind, or the mind of a living human being to 
exist without a body. How mind acts on body, 
or body on mind, are questions of the utmost 

1 J.C. Smuts, Holism and Evolution. 
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complexity, but that there is an intimate action 
and reaction between these two sides of human 
personality, only to be distinguished one from 
another by a process of intellectual abstraction, 
is one of the most familiar facts of observation. 
Mrs. Eddy, however, will have nothing to say to 
flesh and blood. For her the body is non-existent. 
There is in man a disembodied spirit which is real, 
which is, indeed, the only real; and apart from 
this there is ‘“‘ mortal mind,” which is unreal, 
though how mortal mind can be at all if it be 
unreal, is nowhere explained. The conception of 
personality, then, as the highest category of being 
is alien to Mrs. Eddy’s philosophy. She does not 
allow personality in the full sense to man; she 
denies it altogether to God. That the Universal 
realises itself through individual bodies, and in 
particular things; that spirit and matter are 
both interdependent aspects of reality—these 
truths do not occur to her. With a large gesture 
of contempt she sweeps the cosmos, so far as it 
is apprehended by the human senses, into the 
dim and shadowy limbo of the unreal. 

Wild and visionary as this one-sided idealism 
may appear to be, it carries with it an unfortunate 
practical consequence. Mrs. Eddy was driven by 
her principles to a belief in witchcraft. Ifa good 
mind acting upon another mind is sufficient to 
create health, an evil mind so acting may, by 
parity of reasoning, produce illness. The Chris- 
tian Scientist is bound by principle to believe in 
absent treatment. He is bound to believe that 
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the spirit is not impeded in its operation by the 
accident of distance. If the healer can cure a 
patient at a yard’s distance by mental treatment, 
he can equally cure him at a distance of a thousand 
miles. The consequences are formidable. Not 
all minds are good. Not all minds are informed 
by the principles of Christian Science. There are 
evil, malignant minds, willing arsenic into the 
intestines of their enemies (such was the spécralité 
of the student Arens), and contriving mischief in 
every direction. ‘“‘ False beliefs,’ or, as ordinary 
mortals are wont to term them, diseases, are 
generally caused by these demoniacal minds. 
Thus her own bout of ill-health in 1877 was un- 
doubtedly due to Kennedy, “ the Nero of to-day, 
regaling himself through a mental method with 
the tortures of individuals ’’—Kennedy, her early 
partner in the healing business, whom she had 
accused of cheating at cards, and who now, in 
revenge, used mesmeric influence against her. 
How were these demonic influences to be met 
and parried? One way was by adverse treat- 
ment. A number of pure, good minds could be 
directed to think against the evil mind. Thus 
Spofford was submitted to twenty-four hours of 
adverse treatment, administered by relays of the 
faithful, organised under the direction of the 
Reverend Mother herself. But it was difficult to 
be armed against all antagonists; difficult to 
adjust the antidote to the bane. Mental mal- 
practice would sométimes reach such a pitch as 
to make a place almost uninhabitable, or an 
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individual quite unbearable. Boston was full of 
malpractice. As for Mrs. Hopkins, “‘ You are so 
full of mesmerism,’’ observed Mrs. Eddy to that 
lady, “‘ that your eyes stick out like boiled cod- 
fish’s.”” A fierce outburst on demonology, in 
which the Reverend Mother gave full vent to her 
personal dislikes, was included in some early 
editions of Science and Health, but wisely omitted 
from subsequent issues of the book. 

Let it not, however, be imagined that this dark 
aspect of the philosophy of the Christian Scientist 
vanished with the fourth edition of Scrence and 
Health. The fear of mental malpractice dom- 
inated Mrs. Eddy throughout her life, and is 
stamped upon the liturgical manual which is still 
employed in Christian Science Churches. There 
are many who are attracted by a religion which 
announces the unreality of pain and sin, which 
uproots fear, and proclaims the sovereign virtues 
of courage. But the careful student of Sczence 
and Health has no great cause for joyfulness. 
The shining medal has an obverse, darkly stained 
with gloom and suspicion. Everywhere, and all 
the time, impalpable spiritual influences are 
working, evil and wicked thoughts proceed from 
wicked minds, inducing pains, illness, death, 
foiling the efforts of Christian healers, and im- 
peding the triumph of the true faith. 


The doctrine of mind-cure, so far from being 
peculiar to Mrs. Eddy, has always, and in every 
generation, entered as an element into the wisdom 
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of the wise. In the later half of the nineteenth 
century the subject of psychotherapy, or mind- 
healing, began to attract the special attention of 
doctors and psychologists on both sides of the 
Atlantic. A large literature sprang up upon 
nervous ailments and mental cures. Men of 
intellectual eminence in all the principal European 
countries recognised that here was a field of 
investigation, part medical, part psychological, 
from which, though little attention had hitherto 
been paid to it, a rich harvest of remedial know- 
ledge might be reaped. The microscope of science 
was brought to bear upon the phenomena of 
hypnotism, of moralising cures, and even of 
religious miracles, such as those which are reported 
from Lourdes. The rival schools of Nancy and 
of the Salpétriére shot into fame, and in the 
‘eighties the strange performances of the hysterical 
patients of the wonder-working Charcot supplied 
a favourite theme of conversation to the wits of 
Paris. 

America is a land of popular enthusiasms. In 
the eastern states of the American Republic the 
theory of the mind-cure, passing from the con- 
sulting-room or the laboratory into the street, 
developed into a cult and a rule of life, pursued 
with single-minded and uncritical fervour by 
thousands to whom the names of Charcot and 
Liebault, of Braid and Forel, were utterly un- 
known. In the prevailing optimism of an adven- 
turous society, snatching at every novelty, and 
swiftly advancing in material wealth, there was 
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something specially attractive in a religion of 
simple healthy-mindedness. It was a welcome 
contrast to the melancholy and forbidding tradi- 
tion of Puritan austerity to learn that happiness 
was the key to health, and that health was the 
first article in the code of duty. The idea that it 
was in everyone’s power, by a courageous exer- 
cise of will and intelligence, if not wholly to 
overcome, at least greatly to attenuate, the evils 
of the flesh, flattered the pride and sustained the 
hopes of a sanguine and self-confident community. 
“He was not,” remarks Mrs. Eddy of one of her 
converts, “satisfied with a manlike God, but 
wanted to become a Godlike man’”’; and on the 
assumption that pain, illness, and sin are non- 
existent, or may be properly and safely left un- 
noticed, the aspiration of Mrs. Eddy’s convert 
was not fantastic. A spirit of optimism was in 
the air. It was nourished by the prose of 
I*merson and the verse of Walt Whitman, by the 
doctrine of evolution, by the advance of the 
country in material wealth, and by the evidence 
to be found in the four Gospels of the affinity of 
man with the Divine nature. Above all, there 
was in the leaders of the mind-cure movement, 
says William James, “an instinctive belief in the 
all-saving power of healthy activities as such, in 
the conquering efficiency of courage, hope, and 
trust, and a correlative contempt for doubt, fear, 
worry, and all the nervous precautionary states 
of mind.” In fine, however much the apostles of 
the new mental hygiene may have differed in their 
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ultimate metaphysical beliefs, they were agreed 
in thinking that pessimism led to weakness and 
optimism to power. 

In all these doctrines there is a solid core of 
incontestable truth and good sense. Many people 
persuade themselves into illness. Many contract 
mental habits which tend to lower their vitality 
and resisting-power when illness comes. The 
twin demons of worry and ill-temper are always 
on the watch, and, unless they be combated with 
vigour, soon establish a fatal ascendancy. A life 
filled with hygienic anxieties, a life in which drugs, 
doctors, and diet are allowed to become a pre- 
dominant interest, is unlikely to be either happy 
or long. Good spirits are often the precedent 
condition of good health, and good spirits need 
nourishment. 

The spiritual medicament appropriate to each 
particular case may vary. Some require rest and 
solitude, others travel and change of scene; some 
a simplification of life, others a multiplication and 
heightening of vital interests. To some the wise 
physician of the soul will prescribe the regular 
sedative of religious exercises, of the repetition of 
some optimistic incantation, such as, “ Every 
day and in every way I grow better and better.”’ 
The indulgence in reflections and experiences 
calculated to depress the spirits, such as com- 
plaints of the weather, attendance at funerals, 
or unavailing regrets, receives the censure of these 
hierophants of hygiéne. To some patients the 
processes of psycho-analysis or confession are said 
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to bring relief. The skilléd psychologist disperses 
a suppressed complex of painful emotions by a 
process of artful cross-examination, and restores 
the mind to healthy elasticity. The moralising 
bedside talk of M. Dubois of Berne, who lays 
before his patients the ideal of an active and 
courageous life; the psycho-analytical methods 
of the disciples of Dr. Freud, who attempt to 
relieve the sick mind of its secret burden; the 
Emmanuel Church Health Class at Boston, which 
lays stress on weekly religious services, the 
hygienic value of hymns and prayers, of an 
optimistic temper, and a day filled with a variety 
of interests—these modes of treatment show the 
increasing importance which public opinion had 
begun to attach to the mind-cure as an element in 
healing in the later half of the nineteenth century. 

The idea of calling in the mind to help to cure 
the ailments of the body was so simple, it was 
suggested by so much that was the common 
experience of mankind, and, once apprehended, 
was Capable of being applied in so many ways by 
persons entirely devoid of scientific knowledge, 
that Mrs. Eddy’s achievement in creating for her 
own particular form of the mind-cure doctrine the 
dignity of an institutional religion is extraordinary. 
The odds against her success in this courageous 
enterprise were formidable. All that was really 
true and helpful in her system could be taught by 
those who were not members of the Church or 
believers in its philosophy. eAll that was peculiar 
or paradoxical was open to criticism or ridicule. 
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From the first the Founder of Christian Science 
was encompassed by rivals, and by rivals of the 
most dangerous kind—by mesmerists, spiritualists, 
apostles of the New Thought, rebellious pupils; 
by rivals, that is to say, who were directly com- 
peting with her in her own market, selling their 
mind-cures in competition with her mind-cures, 
matching her miracles by their miracles, and 
making the same type of appeal to the same 
common human cravings for some short cut to 
health, happiness, and longevity. Yet this 
obscure woman overcame all her rivals, formu- 
lated her religion, patented it, surrounded it with 
a spiritual and legal palisade, and, after making it a 
paying concern, died in extreme old age, opulent, 
honoured, and victorious. Why wasthis? Why, 
of all the many modes of mind-cure which had a 
vogue in the United States, did Christian Science 
alone achieve the dignity of an established and 
popular religion ? 

The name counted for much. In two words 
it combined the deepest spiritual interests of 
the American people, Christianity and science. 
The doctrine of Mrs. Eddy was certainly not 
Christian in the accepted sense of that word; 
still less was it scientific; but the title was a 
stroke of genius. That it was first employed by 
Quimby in a casual, unsystematic way does 
not detract from the credit of his pupil. Mrs. 
Eddy was the first to see the supreme value of 
those two words “ Christian Science ’’ as the trade- 
mark of her great exclusive venture. With fine 
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business instinct she seized upon that happy 
title and made it her own. In the United States, 
where the psychology of advertisement is a 
serious subject of academic study, there is no 
bolder or more persuasive commercial label in 
any line of goods. 


The title was the more attractive because it 
implied that the venerable but still popular 
fabric of the Christian religion was now to 
receive from the capable hands of an American 
lady improvements and additions which were 
long overdue. “‘The age is reaching out,” 
observed the Reverend Mother, ‘ to the perfect 
Principle of things; is pushing towards perfec- 
tion in art, invention, and manufactures. Why 
then should religion be stereotyped, and we 
obtain [sic] a more perfect and practical Chris- 
tianity?’’ That was a question which found 
an echo in many an honest Nordic heart. A 
Christianity more perfect and practical! A 
Christianity of good cheer, rid of the Devil and 
hell fire! A Christianity which could heal you 
of any disease, from dyspepsia to dropsy! A 
Christianity without tears! In New England 
there was a hearty welcome for such a modern- 
ised form of the traditional religious beliefs 
without too close a scrutiny of its intellectual 
credentials. 

It must not, however, be supposed that there 
was in the teaching of the Faunder any suspicion 
of what is now technically known as modernism. 
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Had Mrs. Eddy indulged in biblical criticism of 
the scientific type, had she challenged at any 
point the authority of the Scripture. narrative, 
or attempted to apply the historical method to 
the interpretation of the sacred writings, she 
would have been given a very short shrift. She 
was far too prudent, or far too limited in her 
intellectual scope, to do any of these dangerous 
things. Her methods of handling the ancient 
literature belong to the age of Gregory the Great. 
The distinction which Matthew Arnold drew 
between literature and dogma does not exist for 
her. Every word of the Holy Writ is true, if 
not literally, then symbolically and mystically. 
When she finds a text convenient to her argument, 
she quotes it as scientific proof; when she is 
confronted with an apparent contradiction, she 
sails away upon the wings of a symbol, an analogy, 
a hidden or recondite significance. 

In another matter, also, she showed a prudent 
spirit of conservatism. Her teaching was marked 
by a deep vein of sincere Puritanism. Though 
she had liberated herself at an early age from 
the formidable terrors of the Calvinistic creed, 
she stood for temperance and strict living. Free 
love met with her stern disapproval. Celibacy 
was pronounced to be more blessed than 
marriage. By a concession to human frailty, 
the propagation of children in lawful wedlock 
was graciously permitted until “time matures 
human growth.” In vague but impressive lan- 
guage the prophetess indicated that, if there 
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were enough Christian Science in the world, 
there would be no more sin, or sickness, or 
death, and that the continuance of the human 
race would be assured without the dubious 
expedient of a fleshly union. 

Yet even this attractive religious prospectus 
would not have sufficed to establish Christian 
Science against its many rivals had it not been 
for the unremitting vigilance and swift business 
instincts of the Founder. Having chosen her 
fighting ground, she dug deep trenches all 
round it. Mind-cures other than those of the 
approved variety were denounced as _ worse 
than useless. Animal magnetism was loaded 
with abuse. As for the established medical 
profession, it was sufficient to announce that 
‘the reeling [sic] ranks of materia medica, with 
poisons, nostrums, and knives, are impotent to 
war with the omnipotent.” 

In the early days of the Church, when copies 
of the new Bible were comparatively scarce, 
the readers would not infrequently depend 
upon manuscript extracts from Science and 
Health. Mrs. Eddy was prompt to descry the 
dangers of this practice. If it were open to 
every reader to employ manuscript copies in 
the pulpit, how maintain the purchasing public 
for the book, or safeguard the doctrine from 
perversion or development? Quimby had been 
so lax as to allow his manuscripts to circulate 
among his pupils, and nebody better than 
Mrs. Eddy was able to appraise the consequences 
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of this imprudence. That mistake at least 
should not be repeated. “It is not right,’’ she 
wrote, “to copy my book and read it publicly 
without my consent.’’ The teacher of a Christian 
Science class was enjoined to require every 
member to own a copy of Science and Health, 
and to continue the study of that text-book 
after the conclusion of the course. 

It was wise to stake everything on the book. 
A day would come when the voice of the teacher 
would be silent, and the continuance of the 
Church would depend on the message of the 
printed word. So the lucrative Metaphysical 
College was closed, that its Founder, retiring 
from the arduous labours of the teacher, but 
also from ‘‘ overwhelming prosperity,’ might 
devote her energies to the revision of the sacred 
work. 

A series of spirited lawsuits had stemmed 
the volume of infringing publications (estimated 
to exceed three thousand), and had almost 
established for Science and Health a secured 
commercial success. ‘The Ambassador of 
Christ’s teaching upon earth,’’ as she described 
herself, had no intention of appointing a suc- 
cessor or enduring a rival. Her controlling. 
hand was on every spring of the machine. She 
intended to rule the Church, while she lived, 
through act and word, and for ever afterwards 
from her grave through the unimpeachable 
and unchallenged eauthority of Science and 
Health. 
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‘Dollars and cents,’’ observed Mr. Wiggins, 
her literary. assistant, “she understands thor- 
oughly’; but it was also part of her general 
business acumen that she could discern the drift 
of opinion and sail with the current. So, when 
the faithful Mrs. Corner was put on her trial for 
having procured the death of her daughter and 
grandchild by too literal an application of Chris- 
tian, in lieu of obstetrical, Science, the Reverend 
Mother formally disclaimed responsibility. And 
thus, again, when the romantic Mrs. Woodbury, 
relying upon the doctrine that women might 
become mothers “ by a supreme effort of their 
own mind” (and why not, matter being non- 
existent ?), announced the miraculous birth of a 
son, to be known to the world as “‘ The Prince of 
Peace,’”’ the Reverend Mother concluded that 
Mrs. Woodbury was no better than she should 
be, and promptly ejected her from the Church. 
Herein she displayed her wisdom. Repeated 
deaths in childbed would be bad; a regular 
flow of little Princes and Princesses of Peace 
would be worse for the rising reputation of a 
young institution. So the wayward and fanatical 
were crushed, and, by degrees, the rigour of 
the doctrine tempered to the unhappy times. 
The Christian Scientist was permitted to under- 
go vaccination (Igor) and to consult medical 
practitioners in certain cases. Instruction in 
obstetrics was abandoned, and the healers were 
recommended to avoid the *treatment of con- 
tagious or infectious ailments. 
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The High Priestess of Christian Science owes 
even less to literary style than the Founder of 
Positivism. Renan observed of Auguste Comte 
that he had been set up as a man of the highest 
order of genius for having said in bad French 
what all scientific thinkers for two hundred 
years had seen as clearly as himself. No scien- 
tific thinker in any age has ever seen what 
Mrs. Eddy saw. Christian Science is as eccen- 
tric as Positivism is commonplace; but Mrs. 
Eddy shares with Auguste Comte the distinc- 
tion of belonging to that class of authors who 
have exercised a wide influence upon their 
generation, while owing nothing to the form in 
which they have cast their thoughts. Even by 
the standards of her own country, so much 
more indulgent to lax writing than France, 
Mrs. Eddy is generally adjudged to have had 
a very imperfect command of the English 
language. She has an unfortunate taste both in 
the selection and in the distribution of words. 
Through defects of education she is ignorant of 
the meaning of many of the more ambitious 
terms which it is her little vanity to employ. 
Her grammar is often seriously at fault. In the 
grace, the charm, the scholarly precision, which 
commend a writer to a wide circle of readers, 
she is completely deficient.. Hers is the case of 
an author who has something serious to say, 
something which she believes to be of supreme 
importance to the‘ whole human race, and to 
have been confided to her alone to communi- 
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cate to the world, and yet so little tact has she 
in the management of the English language 
that she is capable of writing ‘‘ hetacombs of 
gushing theories,’ and again, “ Permit me to 
say that your Editorial in the August number 
is par excellence. It is a digest of good manners, 
morals, methods, means. It points to the 
scientific, spiritual molecule, pearl, and pin- 
nacle, that everybody needs.” In verse she is 
no less slovenly : 


’Twas Love whose finger traced aloud 
A bow of primrose in the cloud ! 


Or again : 


Hope happifies life in the altar or bower, 
And loosens the fetters of pride and of power. 


To travel through the five hundred pages of 
Science and Health is, indeed, to undertake ar 
arduous pilgrimage. It is true that with the 
help of the Rev. Mr. Wiggins, of Harvard 
University, and other literary advisers, the 
English of the fifth and subsequent editions was 
chastened and improved, though not to the 
extent of eliminating those “‘ hetacombs of gush- 
ing theories,’ which were afterwards explained 
by the authoress to be a piece of unappreciated 
humour. Yet if a certain external precision was 
thus imparted to the text, its essential substance 
and quality of style remained unaltered. Every 
page bears the unmistakable imprint of Mrs. 
Eddy’s dogmatic but disjointed mental pro- 
cesses, of her passion for alliteration and verbal 
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oppositions, of her straining after apocalyptic 
effects, and of her all-pervading logical weak- 
ness. Obscurity she cherished for its own sake. 
“She does not care,’ wrote Mr. Wiggins, “ to 
have her paragraphs clear, and delights in so 
expressing herself that her words may have 
various readings and meanings. That is one of 
the tricks of the trade.’”’ It was a trick as old as 
the Sibyl. Nevertheless, here and there among 
the blocks of dogmatic granite, which are strewn 
over the wastes of this extended homily, the 
traveller comes across a little oasis—a few sen- 
tences marked by eloquence and earnest feeling, 
a fine sentiment well expressed, a controversial 
thrust effectively delivered, a piece of shrewd 
common sense simply and plainly set out. Such, 
to the mere literary pilgrim, are the slender 
consolations of an itinerary conducted over 
difficult and baffling country in a rarefied atmo- 
sphere compounded of metaphysical paradox and 
religious mysticism, of practical hints to healers 
and far-fetched biblical exegesis. 


It is not, however, to the arbiter of literary 
elegance that Mrs. Eddy addresses her message. 
In language which every citizen of the United 
States can understand she sets out the claim of 
her book to be regarded as a sovereign remedy 
for the ailments of mankind. ‘“‘A thorough 
perusal of the author’s publications heals sick- 
ness. If patients sometimes seem worse while 
reading this book, the change may either come 
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from the alarm of the physician, or mark the 
crisis of the disease. Perseverance in its perusal 
has generally healed them completely.”’ And, 
the better to advertise the medicinal properties 
of the volume, there is appended an imposing 
list of testimonials contributed by persons who 
have experienced the beneficial effects of Science 
and Health. One reader was impelled to give 
up tobacco and beer, and found, contrary to the 
prognostications of his wife, that the loss of his 
two old favourites added thirty pounds to 
his weight. A dyspeptic reports that after the 
perusal of the volume he can eat with impunity 
anything he wants. Dislocated hip, blood poison- 
ing, curvature of the spine, lameness, profane 
language, the tobacco habit, the alcohol habit, 
neuralgia—Science and Health cures them all. 
Ten-pound Christian Science boys are produced 
“natural and safe,’’ without suffering to the 
mother and babe, by the application of this 
valuable volume. It is little wonder that an 
anonymous correspondent in Chicago writes that 
“three dollars invested in Science and Health 
will be found the greatest financial investment of 
your life.”’ 

We have no doubt that these tributes to the 
curative properties of Science and Health are 
genuine. The patient who has paid three 
dollars for a talisman is predisposed to think 
that he has got value for his purchase. In many 
cases the talisman will work for no other reason 
than that it is expected to work. Anticipation 
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ripens into faith, and faith supplies the precise 
psychological tonic which was needed to effect 
a cure. There must be many other cases in 
which Christian Science, like the moon, shines 
with a borrowed light. An improvement in the 
patient’s condition is ascribed to the perusal of 
Science and Health on no stronger ground than 
sequence of time. Post hoc, ergo propter hoc. 
“ After reading Mrs. Eddy I am cured, there- 
fore Mrs. Eddy has cured me.’ A hundred 
other circumstances, each capable of exercising 
some influence on the patient’s condition, are 
left out of account, either because they are not 
observed at all, or because, when brought into 
comparison with the lustre of a quasi-miracle, 
they appear to be humdrum and uninteresting. 
As is usual in the case of witnesses untrained in 
scientific observation, the negative instances are 
not reported. We have a florilegium of reputed 
successes, but no computation of admitted 
failures. 

To attempt a detailed investigation of the 
cures attributed either to the perusal of Christian 
Science literature or to the ministrations of 
Christian Science healers would be a vast and 
profitless expenditure of labour. The evidence 
for these remedial triumphs has not been pre- 
pared for a court of law. Even when the wit- 
nesses may be acquitted of vulgar credulity, or 
of that tendency to deceive which is a note of 
the hysterical condition, they are not versed in 
the logic of evidence, so that while many cures 
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may be authentic, the scrupulous historian will 
hesitate to pronounce that any one is proved. 

There is the less reason to regret the lax and 
partisan way in which the evidence for these 
cures has been presented, because we are at 
once prepared to concede the authenticity of a 
certain proportion of the healings ascribed to 
the operation of Christian Science. Which cures 
may be authentic, and which fictitious, we have 
no certain means of knowing, but that some 
cures are authentic is a legitimate inference 
from the acknowledged fact that the mind 
influences the body, and that other forms of 
mind-cure, more scientifically attested, have 
undoubtedly yielded remarkable results. The 
imperfect manner, therefore, in which the evi- 
dence for these Christian Science healings is 
placed before the public must not lead us to 
suppose that healings never occur. Undoubtedly 
they do occur, though far less frequently than is. 
alleged. 

On the other side of the account there is a 
formidable balance of evil. With the effrontery 
which is the mark of imposture or fanaticism, 
Mrs. Eddy rejects the whole medical and surgical 
science of the world, not only as worthless, but 
as positively deleterious, and in this belief is. 
followed by the precisians of her Church. It is. 
impossible to compute the amount of unnecessary 
suffering, or the number of unnecessary deaths, 
which have been caused by>this strange and. 
suicidal perversity. Rather than invoke the aid. 
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of physical science, parents will freely sacrifice 
their children, and owners the dumb animals 
committed to their charge. There are probably 
few elderly persons among us who cannot recall 
the case of a precious life which has been ruth- 
lessly immolated on the altar of Christian Science. 

Why, then, it may be asked, does any sensible 
or intelligent being profess Christian Science? 
What is there in this extravagant form of ideal- 
ism which attracts persons who are not, ordinarily 
speaking, regarded as cranks, and leads them to 
conclusions so repugnant to the general experience 
and wisdom of mankind? The answer is that 
amid much which is fantastic and false there is a 
central core which is true. While it is false that 
illness is unreal, it is true that some illnesses are 
caused, and others aggravated, by mental con- 
ditions which may be removed by spiritual cures. 
While it is false that no mental cure can be 
effective save when it is administered by a Chris- 
tian Scientist, it is true that the serene confidence 
and composure of the Christian mystic may 
be a valuable element in the equipment of a 
spiritual healer. That courage and faith are 
powerful auxiliaries in the battle for health, 
and that these qualities may be communicated 
to the patient by a wise friend in whose nature 
they are already implanted, are propositions 
which we are all prepared to accept. The 
value of a religion depends, not so much upon 
the intellectual quality of its doctrine, as upon 
the moral worth of those who profess it. Judged 
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by this test, the new Church attains to an 
honourable level—higher perhaps than Protes- 
tantism in Bombay, higher no doubt than Roman- 
ism in Madras. From its arduous paradox of the 
unreality of sin, pain, sickness, and death, from 
its central belief in the all-pervading goodness of 
the Divine Mind, a number of devoted men and 
women have derived spiritual sustenance in their 
active and sometimes helpful ministrations. The 
spectacle of spiritual force is always impressive, 
and the Christian Science healers may commend 
their message by the sanctity of their lives and 
the integrity of their faith. Admiring what they 
are and do, and penetrated by the need of linking 
the inner life to a career of practical usefulness, 
there are some who forget to ask themselves the 
question whether a religion of courage is appro- 
priately based upon a metaphysic of avoidance 
and fear. 

Moreover, experience has shown that the 
precise metaphysical structure of a religion 
has very little to do with the width of its accep- 
tance. The popularity of a religion is far more 
likely to be determined by the degree to which 
it responds to desire than by its closeness to the 
facts of life. The crudest absurdities have 
never deterred men and women from accepting 
a system which fills a want in their moral natures. 
What is desired is taken; what is uncomprehended 
is left aside. 

There is even a certain value in doctrinal 
audacity. ‘‘ Man,’ says Renan, “is born 
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mediocre; he is only good for something when 
he dreams.”’ The dream of Christian Science 
is that sickness and sin, pain and death, are 
themselves dreams, unreal emanations of an 
unreal mind, and destined to disappear before 
the advancing sunlight of faith. What religion 
has made larger promises to mankind than 
this? What dreams have been more sanguine 
or defiant? And what edifice has ever been 
more vulnerable to the daily thrust of un- 
pleasant fact ? 


In her interpretations of the Scriptures, Mrs. 
Eddy enjoys a preferential advantage of which 
she makes a full and liberal use. In the first 
verse of the twelfth chapter of Revelation it is 
written: ‘“‘ And there appeared a great wonder 
in heaven; a woman clothed with the sun, and 
the moon under her feet, and upon her head a 
crown of twelve stars.’’ Who is this mysterious 
woman? Mrs. Eddy, meditating on the problem, 
was guided by an inner illumination to the view 
that the Being pre-figured in the Apocalypse was, 
and could be, no other than the inspired authoress 
of Science and Health. An appendix establishes 
the flattering identification on grounds which 
appear to provoke no challenge from the faithful. 
Mrs. Eddy was “ the great wonder in heaven, the 
woman clothed with the sun, and the moon 
under her feet, and upon her head a crown of 
twelve stars.’’ Ammned with such celestial cre- 
dentials, an authoress may address herself with 
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confidence to the interpretation of the Holy 
Writ. 

The shape which Mrs. Eddy’s confidence 
assumes may be illustrated by the following 
examples of her method. It would be difficult 
to find in the whole range of sacred literature 
a simpler thought, clothed in simpler words, 
than “Give us this day our daily bread ” ; 
but Mrs. Eddy is not content to take the prayer 
simply. Bread is material, unreal, a figment of 
mortal mind, a matter of indifference to Christian 
Scientists. No one should pray for bread, or, 
indeed, for any other material object. What, 
then, does the sentence mean? Mrs. Eddy has 
no doubts. It means, ‘“ Give us grace for the 
day; feed the familiar affections.”’ 

Her interpretations of the first two chapters 
of Genesis are even more surprising. ‘“ God 
caused a deep sleep to fall on Adam, and he 
slept.” Now Adam, in Mrs. Eddy’s system of 
symbolism, stands for error, just as Abel stands 
for watchfulness, and Abraham for fidelity; 
but Adam may also be regarded as a man, and 
accordingly the commentary on Gen. li. 21 
runs: ‘‘ Here falsity, error, charges Truth, 
God, with inducing a sleep or hypnotic state 
in Adam in order to perform a surgical opera- 
tion on him, and thereby to create woman; 
this is the first word of hypnotism.” After this, 
it is not surprising to learn that the true deduc- 
tion to be derived from tlte words in Isaiah, 
“the wolf also shall dwell with the lamb,’’ is 
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that ‘the animals created by God are not 
carnivorous.” 


It is not improbable that some part of the 
vogue of this unusual book may be due to the 
fact that it may be regarded in certain aspects 
as a feminist manifesto. ‘‘ We have not so much 
authority in Dztvine science,’ observes the 
authoress, “for considering God masculine as 
for considering Him feminine.” If ‘ Jesus of 
Nazareth was the most scientific man that ever 
trod the globe,’’ Mrs. Eddy was the most scien- 
tific woman. In language characterised by 
earnestness and vigour the case is put for a 
revision of the traditional view of the relations 
of the sexes. The rights of woman are placed 
upon an equality with those of men. The un- 
fair discrimination between the sexes, which 
was then a mark of the legal system both in 
the United States and in Great Britain, is very 
justly attacked. “ Ifa dissolute husband deserts 
his wife, certainly the wronged, and perchance 
impoverished, woman should be allowed to 
collect her own wages, enter into business agree- 
ments, hold real estate, deposit funds, and own 
her children free from interference.’ On this 
side of her apostolate, as also in her denunciation 
of alcohol, Mrs. Eddy was in advance of her 
times. 

The promotion of feminine rights, though a 
strong, was, nevertheless, only a subordinate, 
interest to the authoress of Science and Health. 
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For one sentence which is devoted to these 
practical topics, or to the advocacy of a higher 
and more spiritual conception of marriage, 
there are a hundred dealing with theology or 
metaphysics. Here Mrs. Eddy is possessed of 
an idea which in every age has appealed to 
religious and speculative minds; it is that of 
the unity and omnipotence of the Divine Spirit. 
“ Christianity,’ she writes, “is not a creed nor 
a system of ceremonies, nor a special gift from a 
ritualistic Jehovah; but a demonstration of 
Divine Love, casting out error and healing the 
sick.”’ 

Now to the American mind this simple, prac- 
tical, unecclesiastical view of Christianity pos- 
sessed great attractions. To be told that the 
true sacrament is not the symbolical act of the 
communion, but participation in the Divine 
life; to learn that salvation lies in the present, 
not in the future, and that heaven is not a 
place, but a Divine state of the soul; to be 
advised that those are in error who think that 
spirit is -born of matter and returns to matter, 
or that man experiences a resurrection from 
the dust, seeing that he is the spiritual and 
eternal reflection of God, and that it is only 
“man’s counterfeit’’ that suffers, sins, and 
dies—above all, to realise that the sovereign 
truth, which avails to heal man of his imagined 
ailments, can be acquired by any devout and 
unlettered woman after a féw hours of instruc- 
tion—these ideas appealed to many who were 
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beginning to find the traditional forms and 
doctrines of the Church meaningless, or ob- 
structive to freedom, or out of tune with the 
thought of the modern world. 

Moreover, despite many repellent ebullitions 
of arrogance and vulgarity, there is in several 
parts of the book a_ genuine devotional 
atmosphere, which has secured for its author a 
real measure of respect. When Mrs. Eddy, in one 
of those viciously florid ebullitions which are 
characteristic of her way of writing, says of the 
flowers of the field, ‘‘ the floral apostles are the 
hieroglyphs of Deity,’ we are simply disgusted. 
It is difficult to believe that a woman who can 
endure to print such pretentious rubbish can 
be sincere in any part of her being. Yet Mrs. 
Eddy, despite her many unpleasant moral and 
intellectual qualities, was unquestionably a 
devout woman. Religion was the great concern 
of her life, and occasionally she can write of 
religion simply and in a way which stirs the 
sympathy of her reader. Here, for instance, is a 
chapter on prayer which bears the mark of a 
devout and sincere nature : 


In order to pray aright we must enter the closet and 
shut the door. We must close the lips, and silence the 
material senses. In the quiet sanctuary of earnest 
longings we must deny sin and plead God’s allness. 
We must resolve to take up the cross, and go forth with 
honest hearts to work and watch for wisdom, truth, and 
love. We must pray Without ceasing. Such prayer is 
answered, inasmuch as we put our desires into practice. 
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The Master’s injunction is that we pray in secret, and 
let our words attest our sincerity. 


There is a certain class of mind, not very 
profound or intellectual or well balanced, which 
is attracted to a new form of religion by the 
violence and novelty of its challenge to admitted 
evils or familiar ways. The ugly and depressing 
side of materialism was specially prominent in 
the society in which Mrs. Eddy passed her 
active life. To many simple folk, to whom the 
consolations of literature and art were foreign, 
the emptiness of the ordinary low-minded life 
had become an oppression. In their soulless 
desolation they found comfort in Christian 
science. It asked them to believe that two 
persons, one a man born more than eighteen 
hundred years ago in Nazareth, Galilee, Asia, the 
other a woman born very recently at Bow, N.H., 
U.S.A., had been jointly entrusted with a revela- 
tion of supreme spiritual importance for the 
human race. They learned not only that matter 
was bad, but that it was unreal; not only that 
man was capable of improvement, but that, 
being made in the image of God, he was Divine 
and immortal. They learned that the hfe of 
the spirit was all in all; that the things which 
human beings were accustomed to regard as 
most real were, in truth, phantoms of a perish- 
able intelligence, while that which they were 
wont to consider to be most distant and impalp- 
able was, in fact, the only real and the only solid. 
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It was not required of the believers that they 
should be clever, or learned, or accomplished. 
It was sufficient that they should have and live 
the faith. Miracles would not be lacking to 
corroborate the Church. The sick would be 
healed and the dying restored to health. 

A new cure soon becomes fashionable. The 
application of “truth,” as defined by Christian 
Science, to the treatment of disease was cer- 
tainly a novelty. “Sickness,’”’ observes Mrs. 
Eddy, “‘ has been fought for centuries by doctors 
using material remedies; but the question arises, 
“Is there less sickness because of these prac- 
titioners?’ A vigorous ‘No’ is the response 
deducible for two connate [sic] facts—the reputed 
longevity of the antediluvians, and the rapid 
multiplication and increased violence of diseases 
since the flood.”’ 

Such is the logic and such is the history which 
the Founder invokes in support of her creed. 


CHAPTER II 
THE CHURCH 


Dy-na-mo, Dy-na-mo! 

We’re the bunch, we’re the bunch, 
Dy-na-mo! 

We’re alive and coming, 

And we'll keep them humming, 
We’re surely always on the go. 


Les religions valent par les peuples qui les acceptent.— 
RENAN. 


T was in August 1879 that, profiting by the 

indulgent laws of Massachusetts, Mrs. Eddy 
obtained a charter for her Church. She was 
then fifty-eight years of age, the authoress of a 
very long, tedious, and apparently quite un- 
saleable work, which had been several times 
refused by the publishers to whom it had been 
offered, and was only finally accepted because 
two zealous pupils were willing to make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the cost of publication. 
She was a woman with no distinguished or 
powerful connections, not rich enough to com- 
mand domestic help, and the wife of a husband 
who had, in the previous year, been subjected to 
the humiliating torture of a malicious prosecu- 
tion for murder. By this time, it is true, she had 
gathered around her a band of disciples, but 
they were few in number ard lowly in station. 


She would hold little services in Boston to 
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congregations of twenty-five, thirty, fifty, preach- 
ing for a fee, and sending her docile little husband 
round with the collection plate. Yet she was 
not daunted. Though the original charter mem- 
bers were but twenty-six in number, and there 
was no money for a Church building, she carried 
through the business of getting a charter for the 
first Church of Christ Scientist. 

Sixteen years pass. The unsaleable book is 
in its seventy-first edition, and its authoress is 
one of the most prosperous writers of her age. 
It has, moreover, been discovered, as far back 
as 1888, that this book, which the publishers 
rejected, is not merely a “ best-seller,’ but that 
it occupies a unique place among the “ best- 
sellers ’’ of the world. Scrence and Health—such 
was now the authorised announcement—had 
been miraculously conceived. Mary Baker had 
equalled, perhaps even eclipsed, that other 
Mary of whose prominence in the regard and 
devotion of womankind she had been dimly 
and uncomfortably aware. There could be no 
rivalry between the two Marys now. By her 
union with God, Mary Baker had brought forth, 
not a man-child, but what was much more appro- 
priate to an intellectual age—a substantial book 
selling first at two dollars fifty cents, then at three 
dollars, later at three dollars eighteen cents, 
and, at each of these handsome prices, devoured 
by an eager public. Meanwhile, money had 
been pouring into, the Christian Science till 
from many quarters—from the sales of Sczence 
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and Health, from teaching, from the commissions 
paid by healers, from newspapers, from the 
annual minimum tribute of a dollar imposed 
upon all the faithful. A great church—the 
Mother Church, as it was called—is opened at 
Boston, a fabric of imposing size and costliness, 
stoutly built and softly cushioned—a_ seven 
million dollar church, according to a somewhat 
later computation, taking account of the value 
of its land and endowments; the kind of church 
which only the prosperous think of building, and 
only the prosperous are greatly attracted to 
attend. 

In one gift only was the Mother Church lacking. 
By a series of crafty machinations it had been 
wholly deprived of liberty. The land upon which 
the church stood had been acquired by Mrs. 
Eddy; the fabric was the property of Mrs. 
Eddy; the governing corporation was named by 
Mrs. Eddy. The Mother Church was not a free 
body, but a close corporation legally bound to see 
that nothing was taught within its orbit save 
what might be found in the seventy-first and 
subsequent editions of Science and Health, upon 
pain of forfeiting the fabric and the land to Mrs. 
Eddy and her heirs. 

In his amusing book on Christian Science, 
Mark Twain drew attention to the fact that the 
government of the new Church was an un- 
limited autocracy. The Pastor Emeritus, as 
Mrs. Eddy is described in the Church Manual, 
appoints the five members of the Board of 
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Directors, the President, the Treasurer, and the 
Clerk of the Board, the officials of the Publish- 
ing Society, the manager of the Committee 
on Publication, the editor and the managers 
of the Christian Science papers, the members 
of the Finance Committee, the members of the 
Business Committee. All these officials hold 
office at her pleasure. She may dismiss them 
without a word of explanation, as she may veto 
a publication or excommunicate a member for 
malpractice. | 

The autocracy was widely and relentlessly 
executed. Preaching was forbidden; writing 
was dangerous. Even to publish a defence of 
Christian Science was to invite a charge of 
heresy and to incur a risk of expulsion. 
Literature was the enemy. The theory was 
that the Christian Scientist had all the litera- 
ture which was beneficial in the Bible and the 
writings of Mrs. Eddy. 

To give personal service to the leader was an 
honour which no Christian Scientist might 
decline. At two days’ notice any member of 
three years’ standing or upwards might be 
ordered, on pain of excommunication, to serve 
in Mrs. Eddy’s household for a period of more 
than three years. ‘‘ He that loveth father and 
mother more than me is not worthy of me”’ was 
the text quoted in support of this astonishing 
manifestation of authority. 


The death of the Pastor Emeritus made no 
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change in the creed, constitution, or ritual of 
the Christian Science Church. Like the death 
of Napoleon at St. Helena, it was not an event, 
but merely news. Long before the venerable 
lady fell into that fatal “error ’’ of pneumonia 
which removed her from the world she had made 
all the necessary dispositions for the perpetuation 
of the system which was the creature of her 
remarkable powers. The sacred book, after 
many revisions, had received its ultimate shape; 
the governing ordinances of the Church, under 
the modest designation of by-laws, had been 
gathered into a manual which was not to be 
altered save with the author’s consent, and these 
by-laws the Mother Church in Boston was bound 
under its trust deed to observe. Though the govern- 
ment of the Church was thoroughly autocratic, 
it was so constituted that the disappearance of 
the supreme figure could make no sensible differ- 
ence toits working. The powers nominally vested 
in the Reverend Mother had long, in effect, been 
exercised by a Board of Directors. Five well- 
dressed,- level-headed, substantial North Ameri- 
cans, such as would grace any club window in 
Beacon Street, continued to carry on the old 
firm in the old way and under the old prospectus. 
No heroic memories are associated with the names 
of Archibald McLellan, Allison V. Stewart, 
John V. Dittimore, Adam H. Dickey, and James A. 
Neal, the five directors appointed in 1904, upon 
whose shoulders was now imposed the sole respon- 
sibility for the direction of the growing Church. 
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Their function was not to preach a faith, still less 
to endure a martyrdom, but to preserve and extend 
an institution by a strict attention to discipline 
and finance. The Pastor Emeritus had seen to it 
that their position should be unassailable and 
their powers as extensive as her own. The five 
directors hold their offices for life, and name their 
successors. Nobody can be admitted a member 
of the Mother Church, nobody registered as a 
healer, without their approval. They appoint 
to the Church offices and administer the Church 
funds. Since no branch Church can be organised 
without the consent of the Mother Church, and 
since the Mother Church is ruled by the Board of 
Five, these five business men, sitting in a well- 
appointed office in Boston, control the develop- 
ment of Christian Science activities all over the 
world. They can authorise a new Church; they 
can dissolve an old one, they can excommunicate 
a heretic. Every address delivered by the travel- 
ling lecturers of the Church has passed the Boston 
censorship. 


The longer the Church is studied, the more 
conscious do we become of the continuing in- 
fluence of its remarkable Founder. There is Mrs. 
Eddy’s mind in the Christian Science Movement, 
and there is no subsequent mind. Even now, 
despite the prodigious development of physical 
science, and the growth, more particularly since 
the war, of the sciente and art of mental healing, 
the doctrines and practice of this religion remain 
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as Mrs. Eddy shaped them, and meant them to 
be. The Founder is dead, but directs the Ghurch 
from her grave. The idea of development, the 
conception of theology as a progressive body 
of thought about ultimate realities taking up 
into itself the religious experience of mankind, 
was foreign to the mind of the Reverend Mother. 
For her, absolute truth was graven for all time 
on the immortal pages of Sczence and Health, 
those pages from the first so fully inspired, yet, 
strange to relate, so frequently revised. It was 
for the faithful to accept, not to challenge or 
innovate. So under the modern directorate all 
new thought is firmly discouraged. It is because 
thought is dangerous that preaching is discoun- 
tenanced, because controversy is dangerous that 
public debating is prohibited, because change is 
dangerous that the latest editions of the Church 
Manual continue to assume that the Pastor 
Emeritus is still active, and must not be molested 
in her drives abroad. An engaging flow of 
homiletic literature, issuing for the most part 
from the busy pens of enthusiastic American 
ladies, fills the pages of the authorised periodicals 
of the Church. It is not in this monthly pean of 
praise that we should look for a note of criticism, 
dissent, or innovation. 

So this powerful and wealthy corporation, with 


1 The repeated revision of a book miraculously con- 
ceived is a theological problem which attracts the notice 
of the Christian Science Journal for March 1891. ‘“‘ Did 
Paul or John,” it is asked, ‘‘ ever think of getting out a 
revised edition of their works ? ”’ 
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its great newspaper interests, its monopoly of 
Christian Science literature, its annual tribute 
from the faithful, can afford to taste the com- 
forts of tranquillity, and is as little susceptible to 
the odium theologicum as the Standard Oil Trust 
or the Bank of England. It is true that a well- 
directed publicity department is alert to discuss 
and reply to any strictures upon the Church or 
its Founder which may appear in the Press, and 
that the Board itself is not wholly silent. From 
time to time the directors will publish a com- 
muniqué in answer to criticisms, or a vindication 
of the orthodox Christian Science position; but 
the tone of these defensive documents is prudent 
and restrained. Occasions of cerebral excitement 
are carefully avoided; the zeal of the proselyte 
is warned off Roman Catholic ground; public 
devotions are restricted to four regular occasions 
in the week. Stress is laid upon the quiet work 
of the healer rather than upon ceremonies, pro- 
cessions, and controversial displays. 

No small part of the singular stability enjoyed 
by the Church must be attributed to its.sound 
financial position. Had Christian Science re- 
mained the religion of the poor shoemakers of 
Lynn, it would doubtless have split into a thou- 
sand sects, each thinking apart, and differing in 
some minute point of practice or worship from 
the other; but at Mrs. Eddy’s death the Church 
was already wealthy, and a legacy from the 
Founder of two mikion five hundred thousand 
dollars greatly added to its financial strength. 
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It is natural that the Board of Directors at Boston, 
who control the machine and regulate its work- 
ing, should seek to avoid innovations, which 
cannot but impair the good-will of a flourishing 
concern. The prosperous do not seek out quarrels, 
or run after intellectual adventurers. They enjoy 
what they have, and ask only for a period of 
tranquillity in which to increase it. 

In nothing does the worldly prudence of the 
Christian Science directorate more clearly exhibit 
itself than in its conduct of the newspapers which 
sustain and diffuse the influence of the faith. 
Let it be said at once in their praise that they are 
honest and clean of offence, and that the Christian 
Science Monitor, a great daily, is, on the side 
of information, most admirably equipped. But, 
just as the discerning reader can pick out a 
coloured newspaper by the prevalence of its 
undertakers’ advertisements, or by its profuse 
reference to Baptist services, or, again, by the 
prominence which it assigns to news from Liberia, 
so the Christian Science Monitor, despite the 
excellence of its foreign news, betrays its origin 
and limitations. The editors— immaculately 
dressed,’” as we are assured by one who knows 
them—decline to acknowledge the existence of 
evil, rule out death, and illness, and crime, and 
the furies of party warfare. The Monitor has 
none of these things—no obituary columns, no 
sensations of the police court, no party politics, 
not a paragraph calculated* to arouse painful, 
melancholy, or vindictive thoughts. A whole 
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side of human experience is deliberately blotted 
out from the purview of this efficient and admir- 
able newspaper. Yet the financial consequences 
of this serious omission are not unfavourable. 
The editors are well advised in thinking that 
there is a large public, not only in the United 
States but throughout the world, who do not wish 
to have their feelings unnecessarily harrowed, and 
are the readier to pay for a daily dose of informa- 
tion if it can be served up to them with every 
species of cheerful condiment which the editorial 
art can supply. 

The existence of a daily newspaper of this type, 
which 1s read and valued on its merits by thou- 
sands of intelligent people who are not interested 
in Christian Science, as such, helps the Church. 
The propaganda is there—for no number appears 
without a quotation from Mrs. Eddy’s writings— 
but it is not obtruded in such a way as to offend 
the profane who resort to the Monitor for their 
daily information. The result is that many who 
would not ordinarily be interested in Christian 
Science, and have no intention of reading the dis- 
tinctive literature of the Church, are brought 
within the range of Christian Science influence. 
If they are proof against the doctrine, they are 
yet disposed to think indulgently of a Church 
which can put a good daily journal on the 
breakfast-table. ‘Can it be,’ they ask, 
“that an enterprise so sober and lucrative has 
sprung from the réot of crazed and illiterate 
superstition ? ”’ 
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Yet in the course of every calendar year there 
is one day at least in which the Momtor appears 
in its full Christian Science uniform, The annual 
meeting of the Mother Church in Boston is largely 
attended, and the report of its proceedings covers 
several pages of the Monitor. The Presidential 
address, the report of the Treasurer, of the 
Auditor, of the Trustees under the will of Mary 
Baker Eddy, of the Board of Lectureship, of the 
Committee on Publication, of the Publishing 
Society, of the Benevolent Association, of the 
Clerk, of the Sunday School, are printed, if not 
in their entirety, at least with great fullness, so 
that the devout all the world over may have an 
opportunity of appreciating how the Church 
stands, and what progress it has made during the 
past year. 

Let it not for a moment be imagined that in 
such a gathering of Christian Scientists there is 
any note of tumult or ecstasy, such as often dis- 
figured the early councils of the Christian Church, 
or marks the revivalist movements of our own 
age. The Christian Science community has long 
passed out of its temperamental stage and is 
now comfortable, quiet, orderly. The appeal of 
its preceptors is pragmatic and utilitarian. The 
religion is good for health, good for business, 
sweetens socialrelations. ‘ Itis known,’ observes 
the Hon. William W. Davis (June 2nd, 19209), 
“to many business and professional men that the 
increasing demand for highersethical standards in 
business is due in great measure to the impetus 
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given by those who are students of Christian 
Science. Through their example better methods 
are being used, sharp practices are being aban- 
doned, and misrepresentations and extortions no 
longer lead to success.’’ The great annual stock- 
taking of the Church, which reminds us of the 
annual meeting of a commercial company, en- 
courages the shareholders to persevere in a 
flourishing and growing concern. If no formal 
vote of confidence in the directorate is passed, 
the sentiment of confidence is none the less ex- 
pressed. ‘‘ We gratefully accept,’’ observes the 
President, ‘every opportunity to renew our 
loyalty to the Board of Directors who steadfastly 
uphold the Manual and the Teachings of Christian 
Science.”’ } 


The liturgy of the Church bears the trace, not 
of growth, but of manufacture. The Reverend 
Mother has seen to every detail. She has written 
a spiritual interpretation of the Lord’s Prayer. 
She has settled the length of the voluntary and 
the post-lude; she has prescribed—what is the 
most audacious feature of the ceremony—the 
reading at every Sunday service or Wednesday 
meeting of the selected passages from Science and 
Health. After a lesson from the Bible has been 
read by the Second Reader, the First Reader says 
the following words: “As announced in the 
explanatory note, I shall now read correlative 
passages from the ‘Christian Science text-book, 
Science and Health, with Key to the Scriptures, by 
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Mary Baker Eddy.’ The source of the second 
lesson must not for a moment be left in ambiguity. 
With provident insistence Mrs. Eddy has secured 
that the title of her book and the name of its author 
shall be specially mentioned on each occasion. 

In this ritual there is little calculated to appeal 
to the esthetic temperament. There are no 
candles, no vestments, no chants, no crucifixes or 
images, no incense, no delicate movements of 
priests or acolytes, no tinkling of bells, no sacra- 
mental mysteries—nothing of the poetry, the 
sentiment, the hieratic pomp of an ancient re- 
ligion. The opportunities for prayer are rigor- 
ously curtailed. Sermons are forbidden. Of an 
apostolic succession not a vestige. There is no 
ornamental hierarchy, nor material symbols such 
as bread and wine. The Readers, male and 
female, are chosen for a period of years, and dis- 
charge their function of reading lessons from the 
Bible and Mrs. Eddy, not as priests endowed with 
sacred credentials from on high, but as ordinary 
members of the congregation, habited in their 
mundane clothes. There is an organ. In its 
business-like way the Church Manual lays down 
that the music of the Mother Church “ shall not 
be operatic, but of an appropriate religious char- 
acter and of a recognised standard of musical 
excellence.’”’ There are also hymns, and the wel- 
come aid of a soloist. To a limited degree the 
music is invoked to relieve the plain prose of a 
service which is a good deal nearer to the Congre- 
gationalist than to the Roman model. 
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Yet this prevailingly jejune worship is not 
without its popular and even sensational tonics. 
At the Wednesday meeting the congregation are 
invited to proclaim their experiences and testi- 
monies, and to offer remarks on Christian Science. 
At these weekly services the courage of the faith- 
ful is refreshed by a flowing stream of arresting 
narratives in illustration of the healing power of 
the new philosophy. The tedium of an estab- 
lished liturgy is broken by fresh jets of spontane- 
ous enthusiasm. Miraculous cures are recounted, 
with their very human details, and many an 
intimate page of our common nature is exhibited 
as on a screen to an interested audience. 

There can be little question that the incorpora- 
tion of this element of public testimony into the 
formal services of the Christian Science Church 
constitutes a distinct and important attraction. 
No one can tell in advance who may rise and 
testify, or what particular form the testimony 
may take. The doctrine which comes from above 
is never so alluring as the evidence which comes 
from below. To a Christian Science audience an 
ounce of miracle is worth a ton of argument. 
The testimonies supply an assurance that the 
work in the mission field progresses, and that the 
healers are bringing home their sheaves. 

To the impartial critic the evidence which is 
brought forward on these occasions will seem to 
be of little value. The patient who attests that 
she has been cured ‘by a Christian Science healer 
is no independent witness. She does not only 
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assign merit to the healer; a good share of the 
imputed glory belongs to herself. To be cured 
of sickness, seeing that sickness is error, is itself 
a sign of grace and a mark of enlightenment. 
The person who is sufficiently well disposed to 
Christian Science to have trust in a healer will be 
more than half impelled, out of self-respect, to 
announce a cure. [If it is right to be Christian, 
and if it is Christian to be healed, then it is right 
to be healed. It is a sound rule always to dis- 
count evidence which redounds to the credit of 
the witness. 

It is not, however, of impartial critics that this 
Church is composed, but, in the main, of good, 
enthusiastic women. If the supreme business 
management 1s in competent male hands, the 
work of teaching and healing is chiefly carried 
on by females. For one male practitioner in 
England there are seven of the opposite sex. In 
Boston, males and females are more evenly 
balanced—four women to one man. In Chicago 
there are ninety-one males to five hundred and 
fifty women—a proportion of one man to six 
women. 

The fact that it was set up by a woman helps 
to explain the special appeal of the Christian 
Science Church in those Protestant communities 
where the feminist spirit is strongly developed, 
or where there is a marked statistical preponder- 
ance of the female sex. ‘‘ Consider for a moment,”’ 
writes a woman lecturer autherised by the Board 
of Lectureship of the Mother Church, ‘the 
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wonder of this woman’s life. From birth she had 
been delicate, and at the age of fifty-five she was 
a frail invalid, overcome by the least exertion. 
At that age she made her great discovery, and it 
changed her from an invalid to a woman of 
marvellous energy and endurance. When over 
fifty she brought out her first great work, Science 
and Health, with Key to the Scriptures. At the 
same time she was healing cases of so-called 
chronic and incurable disease of every description. 
She was healing diseases, and organising her 
students into bands to go out into all the world 
and heal the sick. Finally she undertook the 
greatest and most arduous task of all—the found- 
ing of the Christian Science Church, the Mother 
Church with all its activities. No woman had 
ever founded a Church before, far less had any 
woman been the inspired leader of a scientific and 
religious movement. In achieving this she lifted 
all womankind for ever.”’ 

In this pean of praise there is one sentence 
which is incontestably true. ‘“ No woman had 
ever founded a Church before.’ In this field 
Mrs. Eddy had broken every record, and the semi- 
divine honours which in a bustling and excitable 
community are so freely accorded to the man who 
first reached the North Pole or flew the Atlantic 
are naturally lavished upon the woman who first 
founded a Church. Moreover, in reviving the 
idea of healing through religion, Mrs. Eddy 
opened out to the neembers of her own sex a wide 
field of congenial ministration and activity. The 
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woman healer in the Church of Christ Scientist is 
the pendant to the father confessor in the Roman 
Communion. She receives the spiritual (and 
physical) confidences of her patients, and adminis- 
ters in her turn the soothing consolations of her 
faith. Many a solitary, half-employed woman 
welcomes into her empty life such an ally—not 
exactly a doctor, not exactly a parson, but a 
blithe professional optimist of her own sex, who 
can draw at any moment from a bank of idealistic 
philosophy a shower of glittering and sanguine 
reflections as to the allness of God, the perfection 
of man, and the nothingness of matter, and lift 
her straight out of the pit of despondency on to a 
higher level of courage and hope. The attraction 
of a spiritual relationship of this kind appears in 
many cases to be great. Yet the relationship is 
seldom purely spiritual. It is usual for cash to 
pass. The Reverend Mother, who was nothing 
if not practical, strongly encouraged the notion 
that cash should pass. The healers were enjoined 
to make charges equal to those of reputable 
physicians in their localities. On no other terms 
would they secure the respect of a competitive 
society unaccustomed to the idea that something 
can be gained for nothing. In this calculation 
Mrs. Eddy displayed her habitual prudence. 
“ The perfect thoughts of a perfect mind ’”’ must 
be given a cash value. Otherwise no good 
American citizen would believe that they would 
cure so much as a toothache. ’So it is not merely 
a fresh mission field, but a new and not ungainful 
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profession, that the Reverend Mother has opened 
out to the women of the world. The earnings of 
the practitioner may not be great—although we 
are assured that an income of 5,000 dollars a year 
and upwards is now enjoyed by at least twenty- 
five practitioners in Boston—but they are not to 
be despised, and are sufficient to attract labourers 
to the vineyard. 

What the exact number of these practitioners 
may be, and how many patients annually seek 
their aid, are matters with regard to which we 
have no precise knowledge. An American writer 
stated in 1912 that there were then ten thousand 
Christian Science healers in the United States, 
and an annual supply of some six million Chris- 
tian Science patients. If these were true figures 
for 1912, the figures now must be considerably 
higher. What is certain is that a large number 
of people, not members of the Church, occasion- 
ally visit a Christian Science healer as an experi- 
ment, or for some special form of nervous 
disorder, and that so the Church spreads its 
filaments far beyond the circle of its registered 
membership. 

To enter a Christian Science church in London 
is at once to exchange the old England for the 
new. There is no cheaper voyage across the 
Atlantic than to step off the pavement into one 
of these dignified, well-appointed, hospitable 
buildings, with its atmosphere of solid comfort 
and thoroughly capable management, its freedom 
from any sense of awe and solemnity, its close 
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adjustment to the practical needs of a practical 
community. Is it a church? Is it a social 
meeting-place? Is it a Sunday school? Is it a 
publisher’s emporium? Is it a curative agency? 
Is it a school for proselytes? It is all of these 
things, and no one of them exclusively. At a 
counter in the entrance-hall we may find a well- 
dressed lady dispensing the literature of the Chris- 
tian Science publishing society at the current 
prices. In the reading-room—and the reading- 
room 1s no accidental feature of a Christian Science 
church, but an institution definitely ordained to 
fulfil an important purpose—the reader finds dis- 
played the writings of Mrs. Eddy in morocco 
bindings, the concordance of Science and Health. 
(611 pages), the concordance of Mrs. Eddy’s writ- 
ings other than Science and Health (1,103 pages), 
the Church Manual, the Christian Science Monitor, 
the Christian Science Journal (with its motto, 
“Heal the Sick, Raise the Dead, Cleanse the 
Lepers, Cast out Demons’’), the Sentinel, the 
Quarterly, Der Herold (German-English), and Le 
Héraut (French and English). Here is abundant 
pasture for the neophyte: the little poems and 
sermons by American ladies in the Journal; the 
names and addresses of practitioners who may be 
consulted; testimonies of healing, reported by 
the brisk and most businesslike Boston publishing 
house to be duly verified; and, for the stronger 
digestions, the vast ramifications of Mrs. Eddy 
herself. The Christian Sciente publishing firm 
does its work well. In the art of pushing its sales. 
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and securing advertisements from nurses and 
practitioners it need fear no rivalry. 

Let us venture into one of these London churches 
soon after noon on Wednesday. The street, quiet 
enough in general at this hour of the day, sud- 
denly wakes up to life. Motor-cars and taxis 
discharge smartly dressed ladies before the steps 
which lead up to the august portals of the First, 
Second, Third, etc., Church of Christ Scientist, 
as the case may be, and these are mingled with 
converging streams of eager-looking pedestrians, 
mostly of the female sex. For a few minutes the 
members of the congregation chat with one 
another pleasantly in the spacious entrance-hall, 
and then by degrees drift into the church, a large 
lozenge-shaped room admirably constituted for 
sound, with, at one end, a graded hemicycle of 
seats, and at the other, in place of an altar, an 
organ, and before it a platform bearing two hand- 
somely carved lecterns, one for the Bible, the 
other for Mrs. Eddy’s Sczence and Health. Every- 
thing in this spacious and well-furnished room 
indicates wealth. Not that there are images, 
pictures, or crucifixes, or, save for two texts, any 
mural decorations; but a moment’s inspection 
of the solid and finished workmanship of the 
building is sufficient to show that the absence of 
ornament is not the consequence of any lack of 
material means but a reminder that Christian 
Science sprang from a Puritan root, and still con- 
tains, amid all its’ ample provisions, ‘something 
of that simple, old-world atmosphere which 
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we breathe in the pages of the Blythesdale 
romance. 

When the last strains of the voluntary have 
died away, the church is reasonably full. There 
are a few men, and a sprinkling of children brought 
by their mothers, but the great bulk of those 
present consist of women of the upper and middle 
classes, and of these the majority appear to be in 
the middle stage of life, and neurasthenic. 

The service begins. A grey-haired lady, solid, 
composed, and dignified, steps on to the platform 
from behind, advances to the desk on the left 
hand, and reads out the words of the first hymn. 
It happens to be Mrs. Eddy’s : 


Shepherd, show me how to go 
Over the hillside steep, 

How to gather, how to sow, 
How to feed Thy sheep. 

I will listen for Thy Voice, 
Lest my footsteps stray ; 

I will follow and rejoice 

All the rugged way. 


After the hymn has been read from end to end, 
the whole congregation—for there is no choir, 
surpliced or unsurpliced—sing it with real feeling. 
There follow in succession the lesson from the 
Bible, and the lesson from Science and Health, 
read with equal reverence by the lady Reader. The 
lesson from Science and Health, which is the préce de 
résistance of the service, enumerates the different 
types of ailment which Christian Science is com- 
petent tocure. These readings duly accomplished, 
there is a short period for silent prayer, the congre- 
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gation remaining seated, followed by the Lord’s 
Prayer, read aloud by the Reader, and repeated 
by the congregation. Then follows another hymn. 

From this point the service enters a stage 
of very great human interest. The Reader an- 
nounces that the time has come for testimonies 
and remarks. It is a very general experience at 
public meetings that when the audience is asked 
to make a contribution, either by way of ques- 
tion or observation, an awkward interval of 
silence intervenes. No such awkward interval is 
interposed here. The witnesses are straining like 
greyhounds on the leash. There are funds of 
latent eloquence in the bosoms of these grateful 
and enthusiastic votaries. One after another they 
rise from different parts of the hall, and for the 
most part discharge themselves with great ease 
and volubility. It is clear that a confession coram 
publico has powerful allurements, for be it observed 
that it is a confession, not of sins, but of virtues, 
not of failures, but of successes, and that to bear 
witness in a congregation of the faithful 1s an act, 
not of penitence, but of pride. A well-dressed 
young lady rose at once to express her gratitude 
to the Church for these Wednesday morning meet- 
ings, So convenient to country members, and also 
for the very remarkable manner in which, during 
a recent gale in the Bay of Biscay, she had been, 
through science, preserved from _ sea-sickness. 
Then followed a handsome confession of error. 
An elderly lady Had been hit in the cheek by 
falling timber. There was pain. There was 
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swelling. How were these things possible? The 
elderly lady remembered that she was in error. 
The blow upon her cheek had, owing to the law 
of association of ideas, reminded her of a similar 
but more serious accident which had befallen her 
father. He too had been struck by falling timber, 
and had in consequence lost the sight of one eye. 
It was undoubtedly an error to conjure up this 
depressing memory of an injured parent, for 
when, by a mental effort, that memory had been 
expelled, the swelling by degrees abated. Another 
lady observed that she had always been greatly 
impressed by Mrs. Eddy’s observation that acci- 
dents are unknown to God. Not long ago she 
had spilt some methylated spirit. There was an 
alarming blaze of fire, and at first it looked very 
much as if an accident had occurred; but then 
she recollected how the dear leader had said that 
there were no accidents, and from the moment 
that true thought came into her mind the fire 
died away, and she was able, by stamping upon 
it, to extirpate what remained. It did not appar- 
ently occur to this witness that the methylated 
spirit might have been consumed. 

An eager young metaphysician then rose to 
throw light upon one of the most delicate prob- 
lems of Christian Science practice—the relief of 
dumb animals. This young lady had a friend, 
and the young lady’s friend had a dog, and the 
dog of the young lady’s friend was sick, and its 
owner—horrid thought !—contemplated invoking 
the aid of a veterinary surgeon. “Give me,” 
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cried the pious young lady, “ till midday, and if 
the dog be not cured by midday, call for this 
surgeon if you must.” Now the young lady, 
being a scientist, was very metaphysical. She 
began to think what a dog really was, how a dog 
would have appealed to Mrs. Eddy. A dog was 
not a hairy thing on four legs. It was.a bundle 
of spiritual qualities—gratitude, fidelity, obedi- 
ence, and the like. The important thing in the 
healing of a dog is not to attend to its unreal 
material aspect but to concentrate the mind on 
its spiritual qualities, and this the young lady 
did, with such recuperative effect that by mid- 
day the dog, though still limping a little, was 
capable of barking with renewed animation. 
Hardly had the congregation recovered from 
the effects of this miracle, than it was invited to 
contemplate the spectacle of a Russian Prince 
beggared by the recent revolution, of a Prince 
so impoverished that he was compelled to seek a 
livelihood by the practice of the carver’s art. 
Now this Prince had the good fortune to meet in 
Germany the narrator, an American lady, firmly 
rooted in the faith; and though the Prince knew 
no English, and the American lady was wholly 
to seek in Russian, by the friendly good offices of 
an interpreter the two were enabled to converse 
with one another, the Russian Prince enlarging 
on his pecuniary needs, the American lady on 
the advantages of Christian Science, and each so 
much interested im the other that they did not 
separate till three o’clock in the morning. The 
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consequence of this interchange was remarkably 
gratifying to each of its participants. The Prince 
very shortly afterwards received a substantial 
cheque from one who owed him money, and the 
lady did not fail to remind him of the Divine 
source of this unexpected aid. Whether the 
Prince was suitably impressed, whether from that 
moment he resolved to desert the Orthodox faith 
and to apply for admission to the Church of 
Christ Scientist, we were not told. The moral, 
however, was clear. Christian Science collects 
the debts of impoverished and deserving Russian 
Princes who have the good fortune to meet travel- 
ling American ladies of the true faith. 

A tall young man, recently cured of neuras- 
thenia, and now engaged in some department of 
salesmanship, then rose to explain to the congre- 
gation how one day when trade was slack, and 
he had come to the conclusion that “‘ nothing was 
doing,” and was, in fact, about to take train for 
the suburbs—at the eleventh hour, as it were, he 
obtained unexpectedly, and through the fostering 
help of Christian Science, a welcome contract. 
Not only, then, does this religion arrest sea-sick- 
ness, cure dogs, suppress accidents from fire, and 
collect debts; it actively brings business to the 
salesman. 

The time allotted to these confessions (which 
were listened to by the congregation with grave 
attention) was now at an end. The Reader an- 
nounced a third hymn, and, when this had been 
sung, gave out the necessary business notices re- 
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lating to services, lectures, new reading-rooms, 
and the like. Then the audience dispersed, some 
stopping to buy the authorised Christian Science 
literature at the bookstall, others to chat and 
compare notes in the hall and portico before they 
streamed out into the roar and bustle of London, 
to banish the false belief of an appetite by the 
unreal and unnecessary phantom of a lunch. 


There is one thing which sharply distinguishes 
the history of Christian Science from that of 
many other religions which have enlisted the 
interest or conquered the souls of men. Chris- 
tian Science has never endured persecution. 
Nowhere in the world is there, or has there been, 
a Christian Science martyr. The frowns of the 
medical profession and the rivalries of competing 
mind-cures have been the worst obstacles to the 
smooth advance of this new religion. In the 
easy, tolerant atmosphere of the United States 
the revelation of Mrs. Eddy has been received 
with a composure bred of a long and varied 
experience of religious crazes. And why not? 
The Christian Scientist does not, like the Mor- 
mon, offend public morals. Heisa good American 
citizen, believing in George Washington, the Con- 
stitution, and Abraham Lincoln. No one can 
plead that his doctrine is subversive of property 
or likely to depress the price of rails or rubber. 
If in certain points the Christian Science prac- 
titioner runs couuter to some provision of the 
law, the State legislatures of the Union are sus- 
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ceptible to pressure from those who know how 
pressure should be brought to bear. Now it is 
the function of the committees on Christian 
Science publications to watch the legislatures of 
the world and to see that they take no action 
adverse to the interests of their creed. A remark- 
able shower of legislative blessings rewards this 
diligent vigilance. In more than forty States of 
the Union provision is now made for Christian 
Science, either explicitly or in general terms. 
Some States tolerate, others actually confer privi- 
leges upon, the new religion. In Oregon the 
Christian Science practitioner is exempted from 
jury service, in Arkansas from the ordinary 
medical examinations. Nor are these concessions 
confined to the United States. Even in England, 
Christian Science nursing-homes have since 1927 
been exempted from the ordinary regulation which 
required the supervision of a qualified medical 
practitioner or medically trained nurse. 

This swift measure of success would hardly, 
one would think, have been possible had there 
been anything in the new religion calculated 
seriously to alarm or offend. Such, however, has 
not been the case. Even if the strength of Chris- 
tian Science may not lie in good taste or good 
sense, the women who form the rank and file of 
the Christian Science army cannot be said to 
constitute a public peril, or an affront to the 
decencies of life. Indeed, it is probable that the 
level of private conduct among ‘Christian Scientists 
is aS high as that which prevails among other 
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bodies of practising Church people in the United 
States, and higher than that of the average voter. 
Nor is the movement altogether unconnected with 
the advancement of great and honourable causes. 
It is to the honour of the Founder that, despite 
the opposition of her relations, she was a stout 
and insistent opponent of Southern slavery. To- 
day the Chnistian Science Monitor has come for- 
ward as the champion of peace and disarmament ; 
and it is noticeable that in recent years the Church 
has countered the charge of indifference to dis- 
tress which was sometimes brought against it by 
organising relief works in the scenes of great 
calamities, as when Corinth was wrecked by an 
earthquake, Florida devastated by a hurricane, 
or Alabama overwhelmed by the waters in the 
year of the great flood. 

We may, notwithstanding, conjecture that 
without Mrs. Eddy’s prudent guidance the new 
religion might easily have encountered a formid- 
able, perhaps an insuperable, show of opposition. 
If the Christian Science healers had been encour- 
aged to force their ministrations upon-unwilling 
or unknowing patients, if an idea had been spread 
abroad that there was within the community a 
body of persons claiming semi-divine powers, who, 
whether you liked it or no, were working for your 
welfare or your ill, the patience even of the good- 
natured American public might have given way. 
The Pastor Emeritus had foreseen this danger, 
this peril of “‘ obtrusive mental healing,” and 
provided against it. “I insist,’’ she wrote, “ on 
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the etiquette of Christian Science as well as its 
morals [s7c] and religion,’’ and in an article in the 
Journal she pronounced it to be a breach both of 
good morals and good manners to treat patients 
without their knowledge or consent. By im- 
posing this curb upon the aspiring spirit of her 
zealous followers Mrs. Eddy undoubtedly conferred 
a benefit on the Church. 


The spread of Christian Science in the United 
States has been so rapid as, in some quarters, to 
engender the fear that the political direction of 
the republic might, ultimately, fall into the hands 
of the members of this well-meaning but fantastic 
sect. Christian Scientists may rule a State; not 
so Christian Science. No community of men and 
women governed on strict Christian Science 
principles could hold together for a year. An 
American republic directed by rigid Christian 
Scientists would in a very short time be a vast 
cemetery. There would be no laws enforcing 
vaccination or prohibiting adulteration in food 
and drink. Since the purity of milk would be 
undefended by law, babies would die in their 
thousands. The deaths of mothers in childbed, 
already, despite all the arts of the physician and 
surgeon, a terrible feature of human experience 
even in the most civilised societies, would be 
multiplied to an incalculable extent by the sub- 
stitution of ‘‘ metaphysical ”’ fog surgical obstetrics. 
The cities would be undrained; the doctors, 
surgeons, and nurses would be driven out of 
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practice. There would be no provision for the 
isolation of infectious diseases. Typhoid, cholera, 
and small-pox would rage unchecked. A strict 
execution of Mrs. Eddy’s doctrines throughout 
the world would in a very few years extinguish 
human life upon this planet. 

If Christian Scientists are enabled to sustain 
existence to-day, it is because they are members 
of a society which is regulated by principles the 
opposite of their own. The Christian Scientist, 
like the inmate of the lunatic asylum, is a social 
parasite. He can only exist as one of a com- 
munity which thinks otherwise than he. Living 
under the shelter of that great body of rules and 
regulations which every civilised community has 
built up for the protection of the public health, 
and profiting by the wise precautions, which are 
due to the accumulated experience of genera-~- 
tions, he can practise a great part of his doctrine 
with comparative impunity. But if the State 
were governed on the principle that physical evils 
are unreal, and therefore not to be feared or pro- 
vided against by physical means, where would he 
be? The house in which he lives has been built 
out of the fear of heat and cold, of rain and snow, 
and it has been drained as a deliberate material 
precaution against disease. If he goes out into 
the street, he finds that the traffic 1s regulated 
from fear of accidents. Legislation based upon 
fear protects him from injurious bacilli in milk, 
water, and food, shelters him from contact with 
dangerous infection, and endeavours to counter- 
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act the many sources of pollution which arise 
from the aggregation of large numbers of people 
in the same place. He would not be able to drink 
a cup of tea or coffee unless a number of purely 
physical precautions had been taken for many 
centuries to prevent shipwreck at sea. The fear 
of toothache, which prevails very widely among 
human beings, has provided him with a con- 
venient instrument with which to clean his teeth. 
The fear of dyspepsia ensures him a supply of 
tender meat. At every point he finds himself 
enjoying advantages which flow from the fact 
that the community of which he is a member 
has for many centuries regarded illness and acci- 
dent, not as false beliefs, but as very real evils, 
to be feared and guarded against by timely 
precautions. 

It does not, however, follow that Christian 
Science will not continue to attract an increasing 
number of adherents among those who for one 
reason or another find the existing forms of 
Protestant worship unsatisfactory. A religion 
can rarely afford to practise all that it preaches. 
Lenin was compelled to concede the principle of 
private trade, which was in sharp opposition to 
the Communist philosophy which had given him 
the mastery of Russia. Mrs. Eddy was obliged 
to permit vaccination, and recourse in certain 
cases to surgical aid. In the authorised addresses 
delivered by the Board of Lecturers we detect a 
disposition to insist upon the practice of the 
Christian virtues, upon the evil effects of fear, 
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hatred, jealousy, and depression upon health, 
and, in vague and general terms, upon the In- 
finity of God, and the Divinity of man, rather 
than upon those exorbitant claims of Christian 
Science to provide the true and only cure for 
every ailment, which must always be challenged 
in the court of common sense. By failing to 
practise all that they preach, and by failing to 
notice all that they dislike, Christian Scientists 
may retain their faith and enlarge their numbers. 
They may find in their Church much that attracts 
—an excuse for averting their gaze from the ills 
and sorrows of mankind, a warrant for a high 
degree of spiritual pride, a form of worship, 
decent, dignified, relieved by the aid of music, 
and making no exorbitant demands upon the 
time of busy people; a theology emancipated 
from fear and technical mysteries, a sacred book, 
which is also a talisman against disease. To the 
vast tribe of female neurasthenics, nowhere so 
numerous as in the United States, the alleged 
healing properties of the Christian Science mind- 
cure make a decisive appeal. But the number of 
these sectaries who under no circumstances would 
have recourse to a doctor or a surgeon, who 
believe vaccination and other forms of preventive 
medicine to be without value, and are indifferent 
as to the character of the food which is given to 
their babies, must be few indeed. It is safe to 
assume that most men and women who join this 
Church regard the ‘Christian Science mind-cure, 
not as the sole, nor even as the most efficacious, 
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but only as the holiest method of curing diseases. 
However little they may be disposed to give 
public assent to this hypothesis, their practice 
will be found to confirm it. 


It is significant that the city in which the new 
religion is most powerful is not Boston, nor New 
York, nor London, but Los Angeles, the first 
health resort in the New World. Amid the 
credulous, excitable, neurasthenic population 
which is drawn to this beautiful city by the charm 
of its climate and the magnet of the films, Chris- 
tian Science finds countless patients and votaries. 
In no great American town is the power of educa- 
tion so low, or social direction so weak, or the 
sense of tradition so negligible. Here every form 
of quackery and superstition abundantly flourishes. 
The love of marvels goes with the gambling spirit, 
and the bright air of Los Angeles tingles with 
speculation. 

To those who believe in the value of literary 
cultivation, it is a melancholy reflection that a 
book so devoid of literary or logical merit as 
Science and Health should be accepted as even 
creditable to its author, and still more amazing 
that it should be regarded by some persons of 
education as a work of Divine inspiration. In 
truth, it is one of those compositions (among which 
most ‘‘ best sellers ’’’ are to be numbered) which 
owe much of their popularity to positive defects. 
Had it been less long, less ajSocalyptic, less dog- 


matic, less magniloquent, less repetitive, less para- 
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doxical, and less obscure, it would not have 
enjoyed so great a vogue among the emotional, 
half-illiterate population who constitute the rank 
and file of the Christian Science army. 

Optimists may be inclined to argue that with 
the slow advance of education the influence of 
the Christian Science text-book, and consequently 
of the Church which has been founded to pro- 
mote it, must inevitably wane. To these it may 
be replied that what preserves Science and Health 
is not its style, which is repellent, but its message, 
which is popular. The new Bible is not valued 
primarily as literature; it is the dogma which 
attracts, and the dogma has behind it the popular 
force of a wealthy American corporation. 

The vogue of doctrines depends upon their 
imaginative appeal. What text is at once more 
familiar and more remote than this: “ And 
God said, Let us make man in our own image, 
after our own likeness, and let him have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl! of the 
alr, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, 
and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon 
the earth’’? But when from this ancient poetry of 
a vanished world Mrs. Eddy draws the conclusion 
that man is not made to till the soil, that his birth- 
right is dominion, not subjection, that by mind 
he can vanquish disease and death and sin, and 
proceeds to announce that she has herself, by 
the exercise of powers common to mankind, 
raised the dead ard given sight to the blind, 
the old text acquires a new and propulsive 
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force. “I could never tell you,” writes an 
earnest American lady, “what a flood of light 
and liberty filled my heart as I read, what possi- 
bilities opened out to me, what promise Christian 
Science set before me.”’ 1 

Moreover, in estimating the new religion’s 
expectations of life, the brilliant business mechan- 
ism constructed by its creator must not be left 
out of account. The Christian Science corpora- 
tion is as little likely to founder as the Standard 
Oil Trust. It commands vast material resources ; 
it directs influential newspapers; it possesses 
the monopoly of the sale and distribution of the 
Church literature; it appoints and dismisses 
the lecturers and Readers. The vested interests 
of the new religion, considerable in England, are 
vast in the United States, where many people 
now regard it as likely to furnish in future years 
the only serious competitor to the Roman Catholic 
religion. To dislocate so imposing a _ concen- 
tration of material power will not be easy, for a 
trust which comes into being to meet a par- 
ticular demand finds its account in sustaining 
it. The Christian Science corporation has 
patented a cure for all ills, and advertises its 
patent by a continuous exhibition of miracles. 
No corporation, no trust, no Church, has gone 
down into the market of the common mind 
with wares more attractive or more profusely 
commended. Few commercial companies, push- 


1 L. L. Coulson, West London Observer, Friday, March 
14th, 1928. 
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ing a remedy, pure or adulterated, are more 
lavishly provided with funds. So long as business 
is business, the corporation in Boston which 
governs these affairs will not relax its hold. 


The Christian Science Church objects on 
principle to the “numbering of the people,” 
and declines to publish statistics. We know the 
names, addresses, and telephone numbers of 
the registered practitioners, we are supplied 
with lists of the churches and societies (2,386 
in June 1929) dedicated to the observance of 
the new religion. We know that 3,649 lectures 
were delivered throughout the world last year, 
with a total estimated attendance of 2,900,926. 
These important and illuminating details are 
communicated to the public in the pages of the 
Christian Scrence Journal, which is the monthly 
official organ of the Mother Church in Boston, 
or in the columns of the Monitor; but we have 
no statistics, we have no official estimate of the 
total membership of the Christian Science Church. 
It may be a few hundred thousand.?- It may 
exceed a million. Whatever the number may 
have been the day before yesterday, it is likely 
to be greater the day after to-morrow, for we 
learn that a new church is opened every four 
days. 

The absence of numerical statistics may in 

1 Mr. Hendrick (McGlure’s Magazine, 1912) thinks that 


the membership may have then been between 150,000 
and 200,000. 
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part be attributed to the fact that the Christian 
Science Church is not, despite its desire to be 
so, a closed Church. It is possible to be a 
Christian Scientist without severing connection 
with other forms of religious communion. Mrs. 
Eddy’s Church Manual may be searched in vain 
for a baptismal, marriage, or burial service. If 
these rites are required of a Church, they must 
be procured of some other Church. Accord- 
ingly, there are Christian Scientists of every 
degree of thoroughness, some regarding this new 
religion as a primary and exclusive faith, others 
regarding it as supplementary, and combining 
it in differing proportions with older forms of 
practice and belief. The flaming core of un- 
divided enthusiasm is surrounded by a wide 
penumbra, shading off by imperceptible degrees 
into the darkness of unbelief. 

Christian Science is an American fabric. In 
the United States, in Canada, in England, in 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, wherever 
Anglo-Saxon influence is strong or predominant, 
the cult attracts adherents, and even enthusiasts. 
In Germany, doubtless owing to the strong 
German element in the United States, it has 
made some advance, for there are five Christian 
Science churches in Berlin, and thirty other 
German towns in which the new religion claims 
a church or a society; but outside the Anglo- 
Saxon or Teutonic zone the doctrines of the 
prophetess make little headway. In France, 
Italy, and Austria, Christian Science is barely 
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discernible. In Spain it is non-existent. In 
Russia it appears to have one centre only. The 
Roumanian emigrants to Toronto or New York 
have not yet succeeded in sowing the seed of 
Science and Health among the peoples of the 
Homeland. Save for two churches in Buenos 
Ayres, it would appear that Latin South America 
is, as yet, unaffected. 

This is not surprising. The Latin mind is not 
drawn to a philosopher who first denies the 
existence of the body and then writes a long 
book to show how it may be cured, who affirms 
the unreality of pain but permits recourse to 
the dentist and anesthetist to relieve it, and 
who in one and the same breath instructs us to 
believe in the Atonement and the unreality of 
sin. But, apart from the fundamental incon- 
sistencies of Mrs. Eddy’s doctrine, there is another 
barrier hardly less strong which opposes itself 
to the spread of Christian Science doctrine 
beyond the pale of the English-speaking races. 
Science and Health must be read in English. It 
is true that a German translation, with the 
English original on the other side of the page, 
has now been permitted by the corporation, 
possibly out of deference to Count von Moltke, 
late Chief of the German General Staff, in whom 
the Church had hoped to secure an illustrious 
adherent. The Germans, then, may read Mrs. 
Eddy in a German dress. The violent vagueness 
of an ill-organised volume is not wholly incom- 
patible with their national temperament; but 
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the Latin peoples are otherwise constituted. 
For them, order, lucidity, exactitude are the 
first requisites of acceptable writing. In these 
qualities Sczence and Health is deficient. 

It has, then, yet to be proved that Christian 
Science can make conquests in a Latin country. 
An Italian city like Florence, which is much 
frequented by American visitors, will have its 
little group of lady healers, just as English 
doctors are to be found at Cannes or Nice, but 
how many Italians will exchange their gracious 
Madonna for the grim, capable figure of the 
American Puritan, who set her face against wine 
and the use of tobacco, denied the reality of 
matter, and ended life as a dollar millionaire? 
In the Protestant atmosphere of the British 
Empire the chances for the Church are far more 
favourable. Canada has already fifty-five, and 
England a hundred and sixty-five, centres of 
activity. In London there are thirteen, in Man- 
chester five, in Toronto four churches. In the 
number of its Christian Science practitioners 
(251) London already eclipses Boston. 

This last fact is more significant, since it is 
the practitioner who brings in the recruit. If 
the church fabrics indicate the opulence of the 
past, the healers measure the harvests of the 
future. ‘“‘ Healing is better than teaching ’”’ is 
one of the wise headings in the Church Manual. 
To teach a metaphysic so paradoxical, so con- 
fused and contradictory, sé paralysing to com- 
mon sense, aS Mrs. Eddy’s philosophy is an 
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enterprise upon which few can embark with any 
sense of buoyancy or confidence; healing is by 
comparison an easy matter, and, wherever it 
meets with success, the most effective form of 
suasion. The large number of healers in the 
British capital is therefore the best indication 
of future progress. | 


It is a religion for the rich, the eupeptic, the 
vivacious, this religion which proclaims as unreal 
and non-existent pain and sickness, fatigue and 
death, and has no use for the emotion of pity, 
the fairest flower in the garden of the soul, 
which the spectacle of human suffering is wont 
to produce in sensitive natures. It is a religion 
which brings heart to the hearty, “ good cheer ”’ 
to the cheerful; but what can it say to the 
dying pauper in the slums which he will not 
regard as an affront to the lessons of a lifetime? 
It will tell him that his pain is an error, his ill- 
ness an error, his poverty an error, his impending 
death an error. It will tell him that he is 
suffering from the delusions of a mortal mind, 
that all that he has regarded as real—his body, 
his experience, his sufferings—is, in effect, a 
dream and a delusion, and that the only reality 
is that which seems to him most distant and 
phantasmal. To the downcast and the outcast 
such a philosophy is a cruel mockery. They 
know instinctively that it is false. 

A thoughtful writer who has now severed her 
connection with Christian Science has alluded 
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ce 


to the “painful strain’ and “ unspeakable 
fatigue ’’ of endeavouring to persevere in the 
impossible belief prescribed by Mrs. Eddy’s 
metaphysic. “‘ Life,’ she writes, “‘ under such 
circumstances becomes almost unbearable.” At 
first the neophyte was intoxicated with the 
glow of this strange revelation. To reject the 
existence of the material world, to disbelieve in 
the reality of the body and bodily pain, to hold 
that Christian Science could really render death 
obsolete and banish sin, to believe that the 
possession of a few simple truths about the one- 
ness and omnipotence of God, if sufficiently 
widely diffused, would enable the world to dis- 
pense with doctors and surgeons, and all the 
paraphernalia of the medicine-chest and the 
hospital—this was, indeed, the opening of a 
new heaven on earth. But when the first intox1- 
cating rapture had died down, when the scruples 
of common sense began to prick, when it became 
increasingly clear that, however much we affirmed 
to ourselves the belief that the body was unreal, 
we were nevertheless compelled, by a force over 
which we had no control, to behave as if it were 
real, then the strain of the new creed began to 
make itself felt within the mind. Some would 
break away and leave the Church; others would 
reinforce their failing courage by all the stimulants 
which idealism can supply. 

In the crisis of ambiguity and of faith the 


1M. C. Sturge, The Truth "and Error of Chnstian 
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Christian Scientist finds support in the current 
literature of his Church. There he will discover 
a note of optimism so violent and hectic as to 
suggest the workings, somewhere in the back- 
ground, of a conscience ill at ease with itself. 
“We always,’ writes an eloquent American 
lady, “‘ have the glorious truth to rely on, the 
protecting fact to cling to, namely, that man, 
as God’s image, is always whole, perfect, free, 
and safe. All his needs are met, fully and 
completely met; he lives in Divine love, is 
guided by infinite wisdom, is supplied with 
goodness, health, and understanding. In short, 
man could not be more perfect than he already 
is; and he never will be other than perfect.” 
Condorcet’s doctrine of the Perfectibility of 
Man pales before the blaze of this misleading 
and characteristic passage. + 

The point upon which the Church feels most 
sensitive to criticism is not the efficacy of its 
healing virtues, but its claim to Christianity. 
The evidence of healing, however defective in 
quality, is now sufficient in amount to impress 
the mass of the faithful, and is constantly receiv- 
ing additions. The powers claimed for humanity 
by Mrs. Eddy are now being exercised by a large 
number of zealous women, and by a smaller 
number of zealous men, in every Protestant 
country in the world. These powers are believed, 
in an appreciable number of cases, to have been 


1 “ Practising the Allness of God,’”’ by Marie C. Hart- 
man, Christian Science Journal, March 1929, p. 645. 
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helpful. The Christian Scientist has, therefore, 
always a reply to the critic who contends that 
the healers do not heal. He can point to un- 
doubted cures, and to the fact that, in the 
Opinion of both healer and healed, these cures 
proceed from the same cause—reception of Chris- 
tian Science into the mind, and the flight of error 
before it. But the accusation that Christian 
Science is not Christian is more formidable. The 
new religion is recruited from Christians, who 
would be greatly distressed to hear that in 
embracing Mrs. Eddy they were renouncing 
Christ. There is no way, then, in which the 
Church could be more severely injured than by 
a demonstration that it had no right to be re- 
garded as a Christian body. A _ conviction, 
widely spread among the faithful, that such a 
proposition had, in truth, been established, 
would bring the Church toppling to the ground. 

No Christian theologian has ever accepted the 
view that matter is unreal in the sense in which 
that phrase is used by Mrs. Eddy, or that the 
spirit is not immanent in the world of our experi- 
ence. The metaphysics of Mrs. Eddy are funda- 
mentally inconsistent with all the main positions 
of Christian theology. They are inconsistent 
with any doctrine of Personality in God. They 
are inconsistent with the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion, and they are inconsistent with the doctrine 
of the Atonement. The doctrine of “ mortal 
mind,’ apparently self-created, though unreal, 
and, despite its non-existence, the seat and scene 
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of all the evils and errors which afflict humanity, 
finds no place in the Christian view of the 
universe. 

But fortunately for Christian Science, Mrs. 
Eddy is not a thinker. Few people have a 
greater capacity for allowing two contradictory 
propositions to lie down in the mind side by 
side, undisturbed and unperceived. Few people 
wielding so wide an influence have been so little 
capable of deducing a rigorous chain of conse- 
quences from their major premises. The Chris- 
tian Scientist in doubt about his Christianity 
has only to turn to the Tenets of the Mother 
Church, prefixed to the Church Manual, to find 
a sufficiency of help in repelling this assault. 
Here, in six brief and telling sentences, the 
Founder has laid down the cardinal articles of 
the faith : 


(1) As adherents of Truth, we take the inspired 
Word of the Bible as our sufficient Guide to eternal 
Life. 


(2) We acknowledge and adore one supreme and 
infinite God. We acknowledge His son, one Christ; 
the Holy Ghost as Divine Comforter; and man in 
God’s image and likeness. 


(3) We acknowledge God’s forgiveness of Sin in 
the destruction of Sin, and the spiritual understand- 
ing that casts out evil as unreal; but the belief in 
Sin is punished so long as the belief lasts. 

(4) We acknowledge Jesus’ Atonement as the 
evidence of Divine, efficacious love, unfolding Man’s 
unity with God through Christ Jesus, the Way- 
shower; and we acknowledge that Man is saved 
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through Christ, through Truth, Life, and Love, as 
demonstrated by the Galilean prophet in healing the 
sick, and overcoming sin and death. 


(5) We acknowledge that the Crucifixion of Jesus 
and His resurrection served to uplift faith to under- 
stand eternal life, even the allness of soul spirit, and 
the nothingness of matter. 


(6) And we solemnly promise to watch and pray 
for that mind to be in us which was in Christ Jesus; 
to do unto others as we would have them do unto 
us; and to be merciful, just, and pure. 


“To pray for that mind to be in us which 
was in Christ Jesus ”’ is, for most pious professors 
of the new religion, the operative part of the 
faith. To be charitable, temperate, just, un- 
selfish, to be raised above vulgar temptations 
and passions—these are no doubt ideals preached 
by Mrs. Eddy, and practised by many of her 
followers, and, in so far as the Church 1s possessed 
of such a spirit, it may rightly claim a part in 
the Christian heritage. 

It is on the speculative rather than on the 
ethical side that the new religion invites the 
attack. of the orthodox Christian communities. 
“Cease,” says the Christian Scientist, “to 
believe in the reality of your toothache, and 
the toothache will vanish. Cease to believe in 
the reality of your sin, and the sin will vanish.” 
But if sin is killed by substitution of a belief in 
its unreality for a belief in its reality, of what 
use is the saving power of Christ? The Bible, 
in which we are invited to find ‘a sufficient 
guide to eternal life,’ gives no countenance 
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to the idea that sin is unreal. Its. teaching is 
just the opposite. That the Christian virtues 
may be well and helpfully employed in certain 
forms of mental healing is a proposition which 
would now find wide acceptance with distin- 
guished medical practitioners, and it is this 
application of the Christian spirit to the task of 
healing which constitutes the real strength of 
the Christian Science Movement. Unfortunately, 
the valuable part of Mrs. Eddy’s discovery 1s 
associated with a grotesque and extravagant 
metaphysic, and with a wholesale repudiation, 
as ignorant as it is arrogant, of all the medical 
and surgical experience of the world. Yet such 
are the frailties of human nature that the his- 
torian of religions will hesitate to affirm that the 
violent absurdity of. this faith has not been an 
important element in its success. If Mrs. Eddy 
had contented herself with saying that Chris- 
tianly minded women in many cases could help 
the sick by directing their minds to Christian 
truths, and by urging them to make light of 
their physical sufferings, would there now be over 
six hundred Christian Science healers practising 
in Chicago? It was the novelty, the audacity, 
the paradox of her tenets, which caught the ear, 
first of the Bostonian, then of the American, 
and finally of the British, public. A little truth 
mixed with a great deal of extravagance has a 
knack of travelling far. 


The farming homesteads of the American 
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continent have given birth to many strange 
and fantastic forms of religious experience, and 
nowhere has the soil been more propitious to 
the development of new and surprising cults 
than in New England. 

There one wild religious leader after another 
has risen, stormed his life away in prophecy, 
and vanished into the darkness whence he came, 
leaving behind him a following of sectaries 
which has gradually dwindled or split into frag- 
ments, until they too have been absorbed by the 
gulf of time. Of all these forms and varieties 
of belief arising out of the strenuous religious 
consciousness of New England, Christian Science 
alone maintains its vitality and spreads its 
influence. Little trace does it bear now of its 
homely country origin. It is housed in great 
urban churches, supported by powerful urban 
newspapers, patronised by the rich and the 
elegant in every capital. Yet it is a gift from 
the countryside, perhaps the last gift which that 
old, unsophisticated, Calvinistic society of New 
}ingland will make to the religious experience of 
the world. 


No unfair criticism of the worth of a religion 
is the nature of the spiritual values which it 
creates or supports. What, judged by this test, 
are the credentials of Christian Science? What 
new sources of moral wealth have been unsealed 
by this religion? What gontribution has it 
made, or is it likely to make, to the art and 
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literature, the science and well-being, of the 
world? What type of human character does it 
essay to produce? 

Such moral beauty as may be discovered in 
the writings of the Founder is purely derivative. 
It comes from Christianity, and from no other 
source. Of literary and artistic beauty there is 
none, still less is there discernible that rare and 
austere passion for intellectual truth which 
shines in the pages of an Aristotle or a Spinoza. 
But when it has been conceded that Mrs. Eddy’s 
morality is Christian, an important qualification 
must be made. Two virtues, high in the Chris- 
tian scale, are almost entirely foreign to her 
nature. She is without the grace of humility, 
and exceedingly deficient in the virtue of com- 
passion. The Christian Science religion fosters, 
no doubt, a spirit of cheerful courage, which 
helps its votaries to face the rubs and sorrows 
of life; that is its peculiar and distinguishing 
merit. The Puritan in trouble about his health; 
the neurasthenic; the pleasure-lover, who does 
not wish to look pain and sorrow in the face; 
the rare mystic, who can, without violence to the 
intellectual conscience, live in an atmosphere 
where spirit is all in all and matter is nothing, 
may find comfort and support in the teaching 
of this society. Those, on the other hand, who 
value beauty, compassion, good sense, and truth 
must look in another direction. 

Nor, save in a restricted sense, does the prac- 
tice of these tenets nourish the graces of un- 
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selfishness. To heal is no doubt to perform a 
public service, and the virtues of the healer, in so 
far as she believes in the doctrine of her Church, 
are those of the medical practitioner. But the 
general drift of Christian Science teaching appears 
to be ego-centric. Instead of regarding health 
as natural, the Christian Scientist holds it to be 
a state of the spirit only to be won and sustained 
by mental exercise. So a religion, which sets 
out to banish the fear of illness, in many cases 
ends by enthroning a valetudinarian anxiety in 
the citadel of the mind, an anxiety deepened 
by the belief that the taint of moral and spiritual 
weakness attaches to every physical pain or dis- 
comfort. To be ill in itself is bad enough; to 
believe that illness is a moral and intellectual 
disability is worse still; to hold, as did the 
Founder, that illness or false beliefs may often 
be caused by the malevolence of an enemy, is 
worst of all. Here and there, the votary of this 
creed may pass through life with a careless and 
easy courage, inspiring others to a like temper 
of happy gallantry. Such, however, is not the 
common rule; for whatever useful fruits may be 
produced by a religion in which health has ousted 
charity as the main concern, the selfless nature 
will not be among them. 


More than a generation has now passed since 
the death of the Founder of Christian Science— 
a period marked in the religious history of the 
United States by an increased effervescence of 
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phantasy, but also by a further development, 
upon the lines inaugurated by Mrs. Eddy, of 
solid business trusts framed to supply, upon 
terms profitable to their promoters, a stock of 
popular consolations and remedies to the vulgar. 
Of these organisations, the agency known as 
Unity, devised in Kansas City by the wit of 
Charles and Myrtle Fillmore, to cure souls and 
abolish death by various forms of absent treat- 
ment, is now the most conspicuous. Unity, we 
are informed, issues twelve million publications 
a year, spends seven thousand tons of ink, con- 
sumes three hundred tons of paper, has its Unity 
broadcasting station, its Unity Inn (“ the largest 
and most beautiful cafeteria in the world’), its 
Unity Farm, and farm buildings heated from its 
Unity oil wells. “If any man,” observes an 
American writer, “ will look at the work which 
Unity performs, with its seventy-six hundred 
letters a day, its colossal broadcasting station, 
its thoroughly capable prayer department, he 
will understand the methods by which effective 
religion to-day must function. It is, in brief, a 
rhapsody in statistics, and therefore the key to 
modern religious enterprise.” + | 

To the student of history there are few sub- 
jects more pathetic than the workings of the 
religious craving in man—his hunger for peace, 
for ultimate knowledge, for an anodyne against 
pain and sorrow, for a key to the mysteries. 
Amid all the transformations of fate, and despite 

1 C. W. Ferguson, The Confusion of Tongues, p. 222. 
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all the rebuffs of experience, the primal craving 
remains eternal, inextinguishable. But what Pro- 
tean forms does it not assume, now blunted or 
sharpened, now ennobled or debased, by the 
uncertain moral values, the shifting economic 
stresses, the prevailing human preoccupations of 
the time! In the keen bustling atmosphere of 
North America the meditative and mystical 
creeds of the ancient Kast undergo a trans- 
valuation. Energy, initiative, good sense, are 
prized above the quiet and fugitive graces of the 
soul. The active virtues rise, the contemplative 
and cloistered virtues descend in the scale. For 
the Christian Scientist, a brilliant pioneer of 
drugless healing, spurning the mummeries of 
Oriental medicine and winning from her infallible 
cures an everlasting renown, replaces the suffering 
figure on the Cross. 
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